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Through the courtesy of Mr. Ernest 
Newman the London Sunday 
Times, we present to Musica AMER- 
wca readers Mr. Newman's authorita- 
tive report of the first post-war Wag- 
ner festival at Bayreuth. The ac- 
count, here presented as a single con- 
tinuous article, originally appeared in 
four successive weekly columns in the 
Sunday Times. (Other Bayreuth re- 
ports on page 12.) 


NE’S first contact with the 
QO Bayreuth of today is rather 

disturbing to those who knew 
the old Bayreuth. The little town 
suffered grievously from air bombard- 
ment. The facade of Wahnfried re- 
mains, but behind it is ruin. The 
town still shows many signs of devas- 
tation, but there has been extensive 
rebuilding and vigorous planning, all, 
of course, in a modern style; and it 
takes an effort of eye and mind to 
get used to a Bayreuth of white con- 
crete lording it over the ancient sober 
grey to which we had grown so. ac- 
customed. 

The first things I heard were the 
inaugural concert and the perform- 
ance of Parsifal. On the occasion of 
the laying of the foundation stone of 
the festival theatre, Wagner conducted 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in the 
old court opera house. It was a happy 
idea to celebrate the opening of the 
new Bayreuth in similar fashion on 
the stage of the Festspielhaus. 

We had a brilliant vocal quartet— 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth 
Hoengen, Hans Hopf, and Otto Edel- 
mann—a superb choir, and the well- 
drilled opera orchestra; and there 
were abundant thrills to be had from 
the mere sound of it all. Wilhelm 
Furtwangler conducted, and, as is his 
way, made it a “conductor’s piece” 
tather than a composer’s work. All 
the familiar Furtwanglerian effects 
were there, the eccentricities of tempo, 

exaggerated dynamics, such as 
starting the great final melody slowly 
and in a pianissimo that was barely 
audible, so that the coming rise in 
volume and pace might hit us in the 
eye; and so on. For me the whole 
thing was too much Furtwangler and 
too little Beethoven. But the major- 
ity of the audience evidently took a 
ifferent view of the matter; and if 
applause at the end wasn’t an ex- 
hibition of sheer hysteria then I don’t 
know prima-donna-induced hysteria 

I see it. 


THE new settings for Parsifal are 
going to arouse much discussion. 
To continue the old tradition was im- 
Possible for several reasons, economic 
as well as artistic. Three- dimensional 
Tfepresentation is now virtually dis- 
Pensed with; a suggestion is given to 
spectator’s imagination, which is 
left free to fill in the outline as 
it chooses. | myself was immensely 
impressed by these new settings. [ 
will try to give the reader a more 
definite idea of them later. 


Bayreuth 1951: A Vigorous New Style 


By Ernest NEWMAN 


Undoubtedly they will evoke much 
opposition in some quarters. For 
many people the complete switch-over 
from the representational to the sug- 
gestive will play such havoc with all 
their previous experiences of Parsifal 
that objective consideration on their 
part of all the complex problems in- 
volved will be out of the question. 
Other people will probably approve of 
the new principle in general, but with 
reservations as to this or that ap- 
plication of them. 

It is as well for us to admit at the 
outset that here and there a dramatic 
point fails to be enforced. We expect 
certain things to happen, and they do 
not; for instance, with so dark a stage 
one misses Parsifal’s clutch at his 
heart at a vital point in the action. 
But as I see the matter en masse 
there is no escape from the dilemma 
that confronts the stage designer and 
us. No compromise between the con- 
flicting ideals of representation and 
suggestion (or symbolization) is pos- 
sible. It must be either the one thing 
or the other. The problem is a tre- 
mendous one. Of one thing we can 
be quite certain—that in Wieland 
Wagner (Siegfried’s son) we have a 
young genius who has set Bayreuth 
upon a new line of vigorous develop- 
ment. 

About the musical part of the per- 
formance I can hardly bring myself 
to speak, so ravishingly, heart-break- 
ingly beautiful was it. This was not 
only the best Parsifal I have ever 






seen and heard but one of the three 
or four most moving spiritual experi- 
ences of my life. The exquisiteness 
of the orchestral playing was beyond 
the power of words to describe. Hans 
Knappertsbusch conducted, and in a 
style that calls for the highest praise ; 
but I understand that the rehearsals 
(extending over several weeks) have 
been taken by the greatly gifted Her- 
bert von Karajan. On the stage we 
had, for the first time in my experi- 
ence, the combination of beauty of 
singing tone and dramatic insight that 
the subtle work demands. 

Ludwig Weber’s Gurnemanz was an 
incomparable creation that dominated 
the whole drama; and the Parsifal of 
Wolfgang Windgassen, the Kundry 
of Martha Mdédl, the Klingsor of Her- 
mann Uhde, and the Amfortas of 
George London were all first-rate. 
No one who heard this performance 
will ever forget it. 


S I mentioned, while the rehearsals 

were in the hands of the brilliant 
young Mr. von Karajan, the opening 
performance of Parsifal and those 
of the first Ring were conducted by 
Mr. Knappertsbusch, a man of sixty- 
three who is little known, I think, in 
this country, but has had a distin- 
guished career in Germany and Aus- 
tria. He is an experienced and thor- 
oughly capable Wagner conductor, 
free, so far as my own acquaintance 
with him goes, from the defects of 
taste that generally mar the work of 
that curse and menace of the modern 
musical world, the prima donna con- 
ductor. 

But in Germany he is famous (if 
that is the word I want) for an in- 
clination towards a slow tempo. He 
seems to be racked every now and 











then by a spasm of placidity during 
which; for a minute or two, I have 
the feeling that I have passed beyond 
time into eternity. The Meister- 
singer on Aug. 5 was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. von Karajan, who also 
conducted the second Ring. I greatly 
regretted not being able to stay for 
this, for Mr. von Karajan’s handling 
of the Meistersinger score was 
uniquely sensitive. 

The singers varied in vocal and 
dramatic quality, and, as usual, some 
of them forgot at the actual perform- 
ance what had been so carefully 
drilled into them at rehearsal, and, 
either automatically or deliberately, 
reverted to the bad “ham” devices of 
the ordinary operatic routine. This is 
nothing new: Wagner used to com- 
plain bitterly about the inability of 
some of the singers to make blood and 
bone of their own out of what he had 
taught them; “I sweat blood,” he 
would say, “to knock the rudiments 
of style into these people, but as soon 
as they return to their own theatres 
they become once more what God has 
seen fit to make them.” 

In the main, however, the Bayreuth 
discipline has been effective this year, 
and the momentary lapses into an in- 
ferior style have been few. Bayreuth 
is adopting the valuable device of 
tape-recording a performance and 
playing it back to the singers the next 
day. In principle it is rather like the 
French judicial method of confronting 
a murderer with the mangled body ot 
his victim and watching his shudder- 
ings and blenchings. 

The practice should certainly be 
adopted in every opera house that has 
an artistic.conscience (which some of 
them haven’t): a singer may turn 
a deaf ear to what the critics have 

(Continued on page 18) 





The Festspielhaus at Bayreuth, drawn by B. F. Dolbin 
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At Edinburgh Festival 


By ArtHuR JAcoBs 


HE fifth Edinburgh Interna- 
T tional Festival again packed the 

Scottish capital, decorated the 
streetcars with gay colored pennants, 
and unleashed a diversity of inter- 
esting artistic events. The official 
schedule listed 147 performances be- 
tween Aug. 19 and Sept. 8, with ap- 
proximately 1,800 artists taking part. 
In fact more than this was available 
to visitors, since programs of a festi- 
val nature were also presented by sev- 
eral non-official organizations perma- 
nently or temporarily established in 
the city. The central feature of the 
festival was to have been, according to 
last year’s announcements, the pre- 
miere of Benjamin Britten’s new all- 
male opera, Billy Budd; for adminis- 
trative reasons, however, the premiere 
will now take place at Covent Gar- 
den, probably in December. It would 
seem that, in any case, the score would 
not have been ready in time for an 
Edinburgh Festival presentation. 

More than in any previous year this 
was America’s festival, and not merely 
because of the fourteen concerts given 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. The soloists, also, included 
such American artists as Mack Har- 
rell, who gave a song recital on Aug. 
28, and Leonard Rose, who played 
Saint-Saéns’ Cello Concerto on Sept. 
11. The solo singers scheduled in 
two performances of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, under Bruno Wal- 
ter, were all American—Frances 
Yeend, Martha Lipton, David Lloyd, 
and Mr. Harrell. Equally notable was 
the prominence of Americans in the 
casts of the two Glyndebourne Opera 
Company productions. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s visit excited keen interest. 
Not since 1931 had it played in 
Britain, and but for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra it is the only American 
orchestra to have visited Britain since 
the war. Bruno Walter, who con- 
ducted seven of its concerts, is no 
Stranger to the city or the festival, 
and during his stay Edinburgh Uni- 
versity presented him with the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Music. At 
the orchestra’s opening concert, on 
August 22, he conducted the Overture 
to Weber’s Euryanthe; Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in E flat major, K. 543; and 
Mahler’s Fourth Symphony, with 
Irmgard Seefried, of the Vienna 
Staatsoper, singing the soprano solo 
in the last movement. The entire 
concert, and particularly the Mahler 
symphony, was a moving and satis- 
fying experience. Several British 
critics contrasted the brilliant tone and 
super-efficient technique exhibited by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra with the 
Philharmonic - Symphony’s mellower 
and more relaxed sound. Mr. Wal- 
ter’s ability to inspire the orchestra 
was again made evident at a later 
concert in his performance of Bruck- 
ner’s Fourth Symphony (using the 
revised score), although his interpre- 
tation of Haydn’s Symphony No. 88 
must have seemed a trifle heavy to 
those ears accustomed to the airy ele- 
gance of Sir Thomas Beecham’s treat- 
ment of it. 

The work of Dimitri Mitropovlos— 
new to British audiences, except for 
an isolated concert twenty years ago 
—must, however, be ranked as a ma- 
jor disappointment of the festival. No 
one felt that disappointment more 
keenly than this writer, who formed 


New York Philharmonic 


in New York a high estimation of 
Mr. Mitropoulos that was not_sus- 
tained when he began his seven Edin- 
burgh concerts. His Beethoven, espe- 
cially, seemed labored and without 
flow, both in the accompaniment he 
gave to Dame Myra Hess in the 
Emperor Concerto and in his_per- 
formance of the Fourth Symphony. 
These formed part of Mr. Mitropou- 
los’ first concert, on Aug. 23, which 
ended with an impressive interpreta- 
tion of Prokofieff’s unimpressive 
Fifth Symphony. ; 

Mr. Mitropoulos’ later concerts _in- 
cluded Malipiero’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo (with himself as soloist) ; Schu- 
mann’s rarely-heard Overture, Scherzo, 
and Finale, dating from 1841; and 
Krenek’s Symphonic Elegy, for 
strings, which received its first con- 
cert performance in Britain Ait had 
already been given on the radio). But 
the enterprise of Mr. Mitropoulos 
programs did not outweigh his short- 
comings as an interpreter. Indeed, 
the Philharmonic-Symphony as heard 
first under Mr. Walter and then un- 
der Mr. Mitropoulos might have been 
two different orchestras, so striking 
was the disparity in warmth of tone, 
phrasing, and musical impulse. 

Only two American works, as 
against three by British composers, 
were scheduled in the Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s programs. Perhaps the 
British audiences were expected to 
take this as a compliment, but a great 
opportunity of educating the British 
public in American music, of which 
it is largely ignorant, was thus lost. 
It was further disappointing that the 
two American works selected, instead 
of being solid and serious repre- 
sentative works by first-line com- 
posers, were Morton Gould’s Phil- 
harmonic Waltzes and Howard Swan- 
son’s Short Symphony. Questioned 
at a press conference, Mr. Mitropoulos 
excused the small number of Ameri- 
can works by saying that, owing to 
shortness of rehearsal time, only 
music performed in the recent New 
York season could be given. To a 
British writer this explanation seems 
odd and inadequate. British orches- 
tras have a number of British works 
in their standard repertoires, requir- 
ing no more rehearsal than the Con- 
tinental classics; it might have been 
expected that the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony would be similarly familiar 
with a number of substantial Ameri- 
can works. 

Other groups giving orchestral 
concerts at the Usher Hall were the 
Scottish National Orchestra, under 
Walter Susskind; the BBC Scottish 
Orchestra, under Ian Whyte; the 
Hallé Orchestra, under Sir John 
Barbirolli; the National Youth Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Susskind; and the 
London Philharmonic, which Sir 
Adrian Boult conducted in the all- 
British concert that opened the festi- 
val on Aug. 19. This program in- 
cluded the first performance of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth’s Second Symphony, 
which won the competition for a sym- 
phonic work organized by the Edin- 
burgh Festival last year. The com- 
poser, a 42-year-old descendant of the 
poet William Wordsworth’s brother 
Christopher, uses a conservative har- 
monic idiom that places the piece well 
within reach of the general concert- 
goer; it has, however, marked origi- 
nality and feeling. One main theme 
runs through all four movements, of 
which only the last (with much cym- 
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Departing from its traditional Mozartean orbit, the Glyndebourne company 
staged Giuseppe Verdi's La Forza del Destino at the Edinburgh Festival 


bal-clashing, but little real exhilara- 
tion) seems not quite adequate to its 
purpose. The runner-up in the com- 
petition was the Fifth Symphony by 
Karel Jirak, Czechoslovakian-born 
professor of theory and composition 
at Roosevelt College, in Chicago. It 
was played by the Scottish National 
Orchestra, on Aug. 26, and favorably 
received. The choice of music on the 
orchestral programs was otherwise 
almost entirely conventional. The 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra, how- 
ever, which gave six most agreeable 
morning concerts in the Freemasons’ 
Hall, did unearth Hamerik’s Sym- 
phonie Spirituelle, Vivaldi’s The Sea- 
sons (too long, surely, to be played in 
its entirety at one concert), and two 
offertories by Schubert (Op. 46 and 
Op. 47) in which the orchestra was 
augmented by wind-players and Suz- 
anne Danco displayed her warm and 
wonderfully even soprano voice. 

Verdi’s La Forza del Destino and 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, presented by 
the Glyndebourne Opera Company on 
alternate evenings at the Kings Thea- 
tre, were the festival’s operatic offer- 
ings. In the Verdi opera the Glynde- 
bourne company was at its finest. It 
was given complete (for the first time 
in Britain, it seems) but compressed 
from four acts into three. The first 
act was extended by the inclusion of 
the inn scene, which normally opens 
Act II; the final act remained as in 
the original score; and the new middle 
act took in everything in between. 
This middle act was accordingly 
nearly ninety minutes long. 

David Poleri’s Don Alvaro was the 
most exciting single feature of the 
performance. It is long since a Brit- 
ish audience has heard Verdi sung on 
the stage (as distinct from the con- 
cert platform) by a tenor of such 
power, style, and understanding. 
Nothing in Mr. Poleri’s portrayal of 
Des Grieux in the New York City 
Opera production of Manon prepared 
this reviewer for the effectiveness of 
his Edinburgh performance. Not less 
worthy of the occasion were Wal- 
burga Wegner, in the romantic but 
unglamorous role of Leonora, and 
Marko Rothmiiller as Don Carlo. 
Mildred Miller, another American, 
displayed an admirably supple and 
clear voice as the gypsy Preziosilla. 
Owen Brannigan sang Melitone, 
Bruce Dargavel the Padre Guardi- 
ano, and Stanley Mason the Marchese. 
The Scottish mezzo-soprano Bruna 
MacLean contributed most effectively 
in the role of Curra, Leonora’s maid. 
Leslie Hurry’s Spanish-style settings 
were sombrely impressive, and Fritz 
Busch and Carl Ebert once again 
formed an admirable team as conduc- 
tor and stage director. 

on Giovanni, in the production 
previously staged at Glyndebourne 
itself, wns less satisfactory. The 
American soprano Dorothy MacNeil 


(who during the second week was 
indisposed and was replaced by Suz- 
anne Danco) was an_ undramatic 
Donna Elvira and Hilda Zadek a 
Donna Anna betraying no sense of 
urgency. Mario Petri, striking to 
look at, was unsatisfactory vocally as 
Don Giovanni, particularly in the 
serenade. Léopold Simoneau made 
out of Ottavio more than the usual 
cipher, but had not the smoothness 
and control required for the two arias, 
The most satisfactory performers 
were Alois Pernerstorfer, whose 
Leporello had much improved since 
his Glyndebourne appearance, and the 
two country lovers—Genevieve War- 
ner (of the Metropolitan) as Zerlina, 
and Geraint Evans (from Covent 
Garden) as Masetto. Miss Warner 
not only sang most agreeably, but hap- 
pily avoided the archness which others 
have displayed in the role. Unfortu- 
nately, Miss Warner was assaulted by 
thieves in a street near her hotel on 
Aug. 28. Her jaw was injured, and 
she was replaced—first by Roxane 
Houston, her understudy, then by 
Pierette Alarie. 

At least as serious as the vocal 
imperfection was some clumsy direc- 
tion by Mr. Ebert, especially of Don 
Giovanni’s final moments. Donna 
Elvira did not peep into the corridor 
and see the statue, but clairvoyantly 
discerned its presence behind a closed 
door; and Don Giovanni was patently 
not dragged down to hell by the Com- 
mendatore’s statue (Bruce Dargavel), 
but walked off behind a cloud of 
chemical smoke that smelled right 
into the auditorium. Fritz Busch’s 
tempos were sometimes questionable, 
the chorus Giovinette, che fatte sug- 
gesting a track meet rather than a 
betrothal. The Royal Philharmonic, 
which played for both operas, did not 
show the sensitiveriess to Mozart in- 
culcated by its regular conductor, Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 

Among the instrumental soloists 
featured in the festival were Solomon, 
pianist; Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
ertson, duo-pianists; Ida Haendel and 
Gioconda de Vito, violinists; Leon 
Goossens, oboist; and Zino Frances- 
catti and Robert Casadesus, whose 
playing of the Kreutzer and two other 
Beethoven violin and piano sonatas 
could hardly have been surpassed. 
Irmgard Seefried’s singing of ‘Schu- 
bert, with Gerald Moore at the piano, 
was an affecting and auspicious start 
to a series ot song recitals in which 
Pierre Bernac, Suzanne Danco, and 
Kathleen Ferrier were later to take 
part. Ensembles included the Griller 
Quartet and the New Italian Quartet. 

The most popular attraction in 
Edinburgh during the festival period 
was the nightly military tattoo on the 
floodlit Castle Esplanade. 

This writer, surfeited with other 
fare, excused himself from the Scot- 
tish folk-music and dance programs. 
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By ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


HE importance of Arnold 
Schonberg can be grasped fully 
only when he is regarded primar- 
as a composer, one who produced 
great works throughout his entire 
creative life of half a century. In 
his contributions to musical literature 
are the central facts of his career, 
from which his influence on other 
sers, his importance as teacher, 
and his development of a new system 
of composing all derive. Too often 
we forget that Schdnberg did not in- 
yent his new musical language arbi- 
trarily; even his admirers are in- 
dined to think of his works as mere 
ingenious answers to problems raised 
the new system. Structural in- 
ity was of course one of Schoén- 
berg’s important assets. But as with 
all really important composers, it was 
not the only one. To stay alive, music 
also needs an aesthetic and historical 
urgency, and this quality in large de- 
gree is present in Schonberg’s works. 
Schonberg’s creative activity can be 
divided into three periods. The first 
and the second are well defined in 
character ; the third, less easy to cate- 
gorize, opens the door to new pos- 
sibilities for the future. 


THE first period of Schénberg’s 
career aS a composer extends from 
his earliest works — notably Ver- 
karte Nacht, Op. 4, to Pierrot Lu- 
mire, Op. 21, and Four Songs with 
Orchestra, Op. 22. There is a tempta- 
tion to draw a dividing line between 
the Second String Quartet, Op. 10, 
and the Three Pieces for Piano, Op. 
ll. The Three Pieces for Piano are 
often spoken of as a turning-point in 
Schoénberg’s style, and therefore in 
musical history, since they show for 
the first time an almost complete 
freedom from the restrictions of 
tonality. But because this abandon- 
ment came about in a very natural 
manner, and because its aesthetic 
background was that of expression- 
ism—in itself an outgrowth of ro- 
manticism—we may properly consid- 
et the Three Pieces for Piano a de- 
velopment rather than a_ turning- 
t. 


poin 
Although Schénberg at the outset 
of his career made use of the Wag- 
nerian melodic and harmonic lan- 
guage, he quickly added to it personal 
qualities of expressivity and orches- 
tral sounds that originated with Mah- 
let. Enlarging upon these materials, 
he transformed the elements of Wag- 
ters harmonic suspensions, which 
served a subsidiary purpose in a 
I tally tonal context, into 
basic factors. In the Second String 
u it is already apparent that 
this functional shift leads inevitably 
toward the complete suspension of 
tonality. Schénberg now worked 
more in to a contrapuntal 
manner than in the Wagnerian verti- 
al, harmonic fashion, creating stylis- 
tic unity by using the melodic inter- 
vals harmonically. 
In the four years after the com- 
aay of the Three Pieces for 
_Schénberg’s production offers 
4 continuous display of inventiveness 


in both form and matter. Each of 
the twelve works composed during 
Short period (1 to 1912) 


an inner need for expres- 
in —_ rt 
a new sounds, new polyphonic 
combinations, and a new approach to 


sion; and 


the problem of creating an art-form. 
In the Five Orchestral Pieces, Op. 
16, the texture of the orchestral 
sound and the interrelation of con- 
trapuntal elements point toward the 
world of Anton von Webern. 


ib the operas Erwartung and Die 
Gliickliche Hand, Schonberg ap- 
proached the world of drama with 
daring new means and fresh insights. 
In Erwartung, employing only a sin- 
gle character, he wrote a score of 
rare richness and inventiveness, in 
which all the materials unfold with 
extraordinary freedom. In Die 
Gliickliche Hand (for which he him- 
self wrote the libretto) he used a 
surrealistic approach—the first musi- 
cal experiment in this vein. Pierrot 
Lunaire reduced to their essentials the 
technical means and expressive de- 
vices of the operas, achieving great 
variety of mood with sprechstimme 
and a handful of instruments; con- 
ciseness and poetic expression re- 
placed enlargement and dramatic ex- 
position. The year of its composition 
was 1912—the year in which Igor 
Stravinsky produced Petrouchka, the 
Russian counterpart of Pierrot Lu- 
naire. It is a striking—perhaps an in- 
evitable — coincidence that the two 
composers dealt at precisely the same 
time, although in entirely different 
ways, with the same figure, who sym- 
bolizes the fate of the poorest and 
saddest of human beings. 

In the Four Songs with Orchestra, 


which followed Pierrot Lunaire, 
Schénberg’s fantastic inventiveness 
knows no limits. The instrumental 


combinations in these are highly un- 
orthodox, and the composer was ap- 
parentiy so little concerned with the 
possibility of their practical realiza- 
tion that they can scarcely per- 
formed. The Four Songs, written in 
1913-15, mark the end of the first 
period of Schdnberg’s creativity. 
During the entire period Schénberg 
developed Wagnerian aesthetics by 
writing music which was always an 
expression of thoughts and by trans- 
lating specific emotions into musical 
sounds. He avoided all intellectual 
concern with formal structure, but 
the harmonic and contrapuntal usages 
he developed constituted a new musi- 
cal language. Because he arrived at 
his results through pure _ intuition, 
however, the music he wrote during 
this period was essentially disorgan- 
ized. Yet his contribution was already 
so important that if he had not 
turned his mind to the organization 
of his materials, we could neverthe- 
less have called him a great com- 
poser. 


PFPROM 1915 to 1923 Schénberg was 

silent as a composer while he 
sought to bring about order in his 
own acquisitions. He did not, as is 
often supposed, originate the idea of 
using the twelve tones of the chro- 
matic scale as a basis for composi- 


tion. Josef Matthias Hauer had al- . 


ready evolved such a system, which 
wholly disregarded the rules of tradi- 
tional tonality. Schénberg’s contribu- 
tion was the use of the twelve-tone 
row as the basic material for com- 
posing atonally, and the derivation of 
rules for composition from his own 
compositions. 

Sch6nberg’s twelve-tone system 
cannot te considered revolutionary in 
its raw materials, for it makes use of 
the twelve notes of the chromatic 
scale, which was exploited by Wagner 


and which the public had had ample 
time to get used to. The revolutionary 
aspect of SchGénberg’s system lies in 
the implications of its entire har- 
monic and contrapuntal organiza- 
tion, and in the new possibilities for 
development and new rules of pro- 
cedure these implications provide. 
Naturally this new system was, and 
still is, of the utmost importance to 
the composer and the theorist. In ad- 
vertising the system to the lay audi- 
ence, however, its advocates aroused 
a fear of it, so that the general pub- 
lic has found difficulty in grasping 
the aesthetic meaning that is present 
within the harmonic and contrapuntal 
organization of Schénberg’s works. 

Whatever its effect may have been 
on the general audience, the twelve- 
tone system—or some orderly realiza- 
tion of the potentialities of the chro- 
matic scale—was a necessity in the 
development of musical and artistic 
form. For although the system was 
created as the logical outcome of 
Schénberg’s own earlier works, it 
nevertheless is perfectly integrated 
with the universal process of moving 
from disorganization to organization 
and from romanticism to classicism. 
This trend is evident in the same pe- 
riod in the works of Stravinsky, Bar- 
t6k, and all the other composers who 
in one way or another sought to re- 
organize musical materials. 

The replacement of the diatonic 
scale by the chromatic scale, for 
melodic purposes, was made by the 
late romantics in the generation be- 
fore Schonberg. The melodic use of 
the chromatic scale was thus a uni- 
versal fact and not an _ individual 
idiosyncrasy. Just as the diatonic scale 
permits many varieties of expression, 
according to the individuality of 
composers, so does the chromatic 
scale. It was the mistaken assumption 
that Schénberg’s system was new in 
its melodic materials that led to the 
common supposition that all twelve- 
tone music was alike—an error that 
was disproved by later developments. 


ROM 1923 until his arrival in 

the United States, in 1934, 
Schénberg composed solely in the 
twelve-tone system. But he did so 
without ever repeating himself. In 
this second period, he replaced free 
development with formal structure, 
but he continued to investigate a wide 
range of possible forms and combina- 
tions of sounds. It is a gradual in- 
vestigation, starting with smaller 
forms and reaching finally the biggest 
and most difficult forms in music. The 
the order of the works written by 
Schonberg during the second period 


Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 


is as follows: Five Pieces for Piano, 
Op. 23 (1923); Serenade, for seven 
instruments and baritone voice, Op. 
24 (1923); Suite for Piano, Op. 25 
(1924) ; Quintet for Woodwinds, Op. 
26b (1924); Four Pieces for Mixed 
Chorus, Op. 27 (1925) ; Three Satires 
for Mixed Chorus, Op. 28 (1925) ; 
Suite, for seven instruments, Op. 29 
(1927); Third String Quartet, Op. 
30 (1926); Variations for Orchestra, 
Op. 31 (1927-1928); Von Heute auf 
Morgen, opera in one act, Op. 32 
(1929); Two Pieces for Piano, Op 
33 (1932); Music to Accompany a 
Film, Op. 34 (1930) ; and Six Pieces, 
for mixed chorus a cappella, Op. 35 
(1930). 

Obviously the scope of this article 
does not permit detailed analysis of 
all the intricacies of formal structure 
and harmonic and contrapuntal de- 
velopment in these works. Anyway, 
enough has been written about this 
aspect of Schénberg’s growth. What 
have been less talked about are their 
aesthetic and inspirational qualities. 
The aesthetic development between 
the Four Songs with Orchestra and 
the Five Pieces for Piano is greater 
than the technical one. For while all 
the basic techniques of the twelve- 
tone system are already present in 
works preceding the Five Pieces for 


Piano, although in an unorganized 
manner (we can find twelve-tone 
rows, for instance, in the opera 


Erwartung), the aesthetic change is 
a radical one. 

As we have already observed, 
Schénberg followed the Wagnerian 
aesthetic up to the Four Songs. 
Nearly every work had extra-musi- 
cal content, and expression was the 
dominating element. With his Op. 23 
—the Five Pieces for Piano — he 
made an abrupt turn. The newly sys- 
temized twelve-tone method now 
needed to be allied to well-established 
forms; to attain this end Schénberg 
turned his back on expression as the 
dominant element and became ab- 
sorbed with classic forms. The ex- 
pressive qualities in his music re- 
mained, but because of the importance 
attached to the structure they are 
more difficult to discern. A character- 
istic feature of the composition of 
this period is the presence in every 
one of them of a Viennese element, 
either in the use of waltz rhythm or 
in the somewhat melancholy cast of 
the melodic ideas. Salient examples 
are the Tanzscene and the Lied ohne 
Worte, in the Serenade; the first two 
movements. of the Quintet for 
Woodwinds; the slow movement of 
the Third String Quartet, and the 

(Continued on page 34) 










By Epwarp LOCKSPEISER 


T long last the Glyndebourne 
A over Company has produced 

Mozart’s long forgotten and vir- 
tually unknown masterpiece Idomeneo. 
It is almost impossible to believe that 
this glorious work, for which the 
composer held a special affection, re- 
ceived its first entirely professional 
production in England on this occa- 
sion. And it is certainly impossible 
to understand the neglect of this ex- 
traordinary musical tragedy, which 
foreshadows and illuminates Don Gio- 
vanni in so many ways and also 
throws new light on The Marriage of 
Figaro and The Magic Flute. 

Various explanations for this neg- 
lect have been advanced. None seems, 
sufficient. The fact that Idomeneo, 
first produced in 1781, was composed 
in the already dying form of opera 
seria, is a purely academic consider- 
ation that is inevitably lost on present- 
day audiences, who are not schooled 
in the finer distinctions of style and 
form in cighteenth-century music. As 
for the high degree of vocal accom- 
plishment demanded, including the vir- 
tuoso writing for a castrato in the 
part of Idamante, there is actually 
nothing more exacting in the music 
of Ilia, Idamante, and Electra than 
in that of the Queen of the Night, 
Papageno, or Leporello. The numer- 
ous static choruses in the opera do, 
it is true, challenge the ingenuity of a 
stage director, but not more seriously 
than those in Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euri- 
dice or, for that matter, those in The 
Magic Flute. 

However all this may be, Glynde- 
bourne’s memorable performances of 
Idomeneo, in a version edited by Hans 

Gal, definitely enlarge the listener’s 
experience of Mozart. The main im- 
pression of this noble tragedy of the 
Trojan Wars, with its high-flown 
dramatic and heroic arias, its tower- 
ing choruses, its wonderful ensembles 
and its strange descriptive episodes 
(such as the storm and the curse of 
the people of Crete in Act II) is of 
a work that not only illuminates the 
operas of Mozart’s maturity but also 
curiously supplies a link between him 


Glyndebourne Group Gives 


First British Idomeneo 


and later composers. The dramatic 
tension and subtle sensuousness of 
such scenes as Idomeneo’s terrifying 
defiance of Neptune and the beautiful 
submission to sacrifice by the Trojan 
prisoner, _ Ilia, unexpectedly reveals 
how such an un-Mozartean composer 
as Berlioz could have regarded the 
composer of Idomeneo as his idol. 
Don Giovanni set Berlioz aflame; it 
was also the ideal of such other com- 
posers of the nineteenth century as 
Tchaikovsky, Gounod, and Strauss. 
Idomeneo supplies a clearer explana- 
tion for this meeting of classical and 
romantic minds. So rhetorical yet so 
severe, so extravagant yet so re- 
strained, Idomeneo presents an ap- 
proach to congruence of the classical 
and romantic ideals in e. 

The success of the Glyndebourne 
production was primarily the result 
of the bold and imaginative staging 
of Carl Ebert, who uncannily con- 
trived to transform the tiny stage of 
the Sussex opera house into vast 
Baroque vistas. The sets, predomi- 
nantly blue, gold, and red; and the 
costumes, dignified or appropriately 
garish, were by the ingenious Oliver 
Messel. 

In the pit, the Royal Philharmonic 
was under the expert direction of 
Fritz Busch, and the four principals 
were excellently cast. The Jugo- 
slavian soprano Sena Jurinac showed 
herself to be a dramatic singer of 
great intensity of expression and re- 
markable vocal accomplishment in the 
part of Ilia, and Birgit Nilsson’s 
Electra was powerful and supple. 
Léopold Simoneau, singing the role 
of Idamante, originally designed for 
a male soprano, distinguished himself 
by his artistic and flexible phrasing, 
and the role of Idomeneo was nobly 
undertaken by Richard Lewis. 


The three other operas forming 
this year’s Mozart cycle at Glynde- 
bourne—Cosi Fan Tutte, The Mar- 


riage of Figaro, and Don Giovanni— 
were similarly the work of Mr. 
Ebert. In the highly stylized produc- 
tion or Cosi Fan Tutte, which had 
been heard earlier at Edinburgh, 
Richard Lewis as Ferrando and 
Marko Rothmuller as Guglielmo, to- 





Edward Mandinian 


At Covent Garden: To honor England's great seventeenth-century composer 
in the course of the Festival of Britain, Henry Purcell’s baroque masque 
The Fairy Queen was revived, in the adaptation made by Constant Lambert 



































































Angus McBean 


At Glyndebourne: Mozart's opera seria Idomeneo was produced with a cast 
that included Sena Jurinac and Léopold Simoneau, pictured above. Fritz 
Busch conducted the performance, and Carl Ebert was the stage director 


gether with a charming new soubrette 
from Sweden, Isa Quensel, as Des- 
pina, made for a thoroughly homoge- 
neous conception. Alice Howland, 
American mezzo-soprano, partnered 
by Miss Jurinac as Fiordiligi, made a 
brilliant debut in England in the role 
of Dorabella. Here was delightfully 
pert, fresh, and intelligent singing, 
carefully calculated in point and style. 
Miss Howland later gave a Wigmore 
Hall recital, in which she made known 
musical intelligence and taste in songs 
by Chausson, Mahler, and Krenek. 

The Marriage of Figaro was gener- 
ally considered to be an improvement 
on the Glyndebourne productions of 
this opera in previous years. Alfred 
Poell and Lisa della Casa gave vigor- 
ous impersonations of the Count and 
Countess. By comparison, Alois Per- 
nerstorfer’s Figaro was not always 
sufficiently clear-cut. Genevieve War- 
ner, of the Metropolitan, won high 
praise for her vocal accomplishments 
as Susanna, although her characteriza- 
tion of the part lacked definition. 

In the new production of Don Gio- 
vanni, which had imaginative sets by 
John Piper, Miss Warner was an at- 
tractive Zerlina and Mario Petri a 
finer singer than actor as the Don. 
Hilde Zadek stood out with a noble 
portrayal of Donna Anna, and Mr. 
Simoneau presented a sensitive char- 
acterization of Don Ottavio. 

Covent Garden’s new production of 
Purcell’s The Fairy Queen, the opera 
with which the present management 
opened its first season, five years ago, 
was a fitting choice to conclude the 


Festival of Britain season. This 
work, arranged and conducted by 
Constant Lambert, is a Restoration 


masque based on Shakespeare’s A 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. It re- 
mains, however, a period piece for 
court or royal patronage, like its 
predecessors, the court ballets of 
Lully. 

At no point does Purcell set to 


music the words of Shakespeare. The 
cast consists of a double set of actors 
and singers. Fantasy and baroque 
decoration are allowed to run riot in 
the lavish production, while the music, 
which is not always the best Purcell, 
is reserved for elaborate diverti- 
mentos. The Fairy Queen is a his- 
torical show-piece of great splendor, 
a vast baroque entertainment, curi- 
ously juxtaposing the two geniuses of 
English literary and musical civiliza- 
tion. Unfortunately, neither of them 
benefits from the association, and the 
enterprise did not seem too profitable. 
Still, if the Festival of Britain, with 
its widespread promotion of musical 
activity on so many fronts has done 
nothing else it has at least succeeded 
in making British audiences more his- 
torical-minded. 

The revival at Covent Garden of 


Balfe’s mid-Victorian opera The 
Bohemian Girl was another, and let 
us hope final, illustration of the rum- 
maging spirit that has influenced the 
musical activities of the Festival of 
Britain. 

For three decades of the nineteenth 
century, in Europe, America, and 
Australia, The Bohemian Girl en- 
joyed a phenomenal vogue, by com- 
parison with which the success in our 
own time of Britten’s Peter Grimes 
would seem almost parochial. Indeed, 
this old-fashioned opera contains some 
charming tid-bits in the manner of 
Auber, Donizetti, and early Verdi as 
well as some very captivating Vic- 
torian songs. But something more 
than antiquarian curiosity is necessary 
to re-create a forgotten style—and 
style, let it be said, is a generous 
word to use for the music of Balfe, 
The attempted resuscitation of such 
a work, even under the exhilarating 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
was bound to leave the listener not 
with a fondness for the period but 
with a sense of its hollowness and 
sham. 

The cast struggled to make the best 
of it, with Murray Dickie distinguish- 
ing himself as Florestein and Martin 
Lawrence as Devilshoof with Edith 
Coates as the Queen of the Gypsies 
not far behind. The two American 
principals, Roberta Peters as Arline 
and Anthony Marlowe as Thaddeus, 
fitted admirably into the otherwise all- 
English cast. The soprano voice of 
Miss Peters, although a little hard in 
the upper register, was used with 
great intelligence and facility, and Mr. 
Marlowe showed commendable ease. 


Barratt’s 


On the Glyndebourne lawn: Alice 
Howland, American mezzo-soprano, 
and Joan Ingpen, English manager 
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HE annual convention of Con- 
necticut firemen, whose colorful 
parade last year competed for at- 

ce in New London with the 
merican Dance Festival at Connecti- 
git College, this year took place in 
the remote fastnesses of Stamford. 
The fourth annual dance festival was 
therefore to command the undivided 
attention of the New London popu- 
lace. Whether the absence of the fire- 
men or a growing interest in modern 
dance accounted for it I cannot say, 
but attendance at each of the five pro- 
grams given in Palmer Auditorium on 
the college campus from Aug. 16 to 
19 was markedly larger than ever be- 
fore, and on two occasions complete 
sllouts were within hailing distance. 
It should be noted, however, that this 

r’s festival schedule was confined 
to a single long weekend, whereas the 
events in previous years were scat- 
tered over three shorter ones. This 
time, out-of-town patrons who wished 
to see the entire repertoire could do 
so within three days. 

The dominating figures of the fes- 
twal—apart from the Connecticut 
College staff members, whose devotion 
to the modern dance kept the project 
alive during its first lean years—were 
José Limon and Doris Humphrey. 
Since his appearances in New London 
a year ago, Mr. Limon had been oc- 
cupied with the development of a 
national ballet repertoire in his native 
Mexico, and the programs included 
two of the works he created in Mex- 
ico City last winter. Miss Humphrey, 
whose achievement as a choreographer 
has been uneven in recent seasons, re- 
afirmed her position as one of the 
pre-eminent personalities of the mod- 
em-dance by composing a superb new 
work for Mr. Limon and three mem- 
bers of his company, and by supervis- 
ing the revival of one of her master- 
pieces, Passacaglia, which she con- 
ceived in 1938 for the Bennington 
dance festival, the pre-war predeces- 
sor of the New London enterprise. 

The evening of Aug. 17 was des- 
ignated Mexican Night, because three 
of the four dances presented by Mr. 
Limén and his company dealt with 
Mexican themes. The fourth, The 
Moor’s Pavane, could scarcely be 
considered Mexican, but at least Mr. 
Limén and his colleagues have danced 
itin Mexico. International amenities 
Giaracterized the evening, as_ the 

consul-general at New York 
and the president of Connecticut Col- 
exchanged expressions of grati- 
and mutual cordiality before the 

st curtain rose. 


With the opening dance, Tonant- 
a, choreographed by Mr. Limén 
10 eighteenth-century Spanish music 
Antonio Soler, the New London 
\ was transported far away 
from the rigorous subliminal world of 
Maladjusted psyches and blue-lighted 
S$ with which so much of 
modern dance is preoccupied. 
t Miguei Covarrubias’ back- 
a! an anxious-looking sun and 
g stars, Mr. Limén and four 
attless girls from the Mexican ballet 
(sent at government expense to take 
= tm performances at New Lon- 
Nand Jacob’s Pillow) celebrated 
the birthday of a young Celestial 
Mermaid. Her birthday party is given 
by the Archangel and three Angels, 
whose costumes—inspired by the 
baroque 


decorations of the Indian 


New Modern-Dance Works 


In New London Festival 


Church of Santa Maria Tonant- 
zintla— Mr. Covarrubias has made 
most wonderfully and naively garish. 
The actual dance content is slight, a 
mixture stylistically of Mr. Limén’s 
typical pseudo-baroque mannerisms 
with bits of Spanish and Indian move- 
ment; but as a decorative piece it is 
altogether enchanting, especially with 
plump, debonair little Valentina Cas- 
tro as the Archangel. 

The second of Mr. Limén’s Mexico- 
commissioned works, Dialogues — to 
an original, and theatrically effective, 
score by Norman Lloyd—is decidedly 
less successful. It deals, in two epi- 
sodes, with the eternal conflict be- 
tween native Mexicans and foreign 
invaders intent on conquest. The first 
scene pits Mr. Limon, in a remark- 
ably convincing Indian wig—as Mon- 
tezuma against Lucas Hoving as 
Cortez, In the second scene, Juarez 
(Mr. Limén) opposes and finally 
vanquishes the Austrian Archduke 
Maximilian (Mr. Hoving). The first 
episode is a hand-to-hand combat; in 
the second the opponents never en- 
counter each other, and the issue is 
settled when Mr. Limon struts about 
rather tiresomely with a scroll “sym- 
bolizing the concepts of Liberty and 
Democracy,” looking for all the world 
like Charles Weidman’s imitation of 
Abraham Lincoln in A House Divid- 
ed. The piece tends to strain for 
dramatic effect, and it is a redundant 
item in Mr. Liméon’s repertoire, since 
La Malinche—which, unhappily for 
Dialogues, immediately followed it on 
the program at its premiere—presents 
precisely the same patriotic conflict 
in terms far more natural and far 
more concise structurally. 

The opening program, on Aug. 16, 
contained three premieres, of which 
Quartet No. 1, choreographed by Miss 
Humphrey to Priaulx Rainier’s First 
String Quartet, was much the most 
distinguished. A quotation from Mil- 
ton hints at the meaning of the work: 

The one asleep cries out: 

‘What is in me, dark— 

Illumine.’ 
The entire action of the four move- 
ments amounts to what may be de- 
scribed as the fulfillment of the 
dream-life of the First Figure (Mr. 
Limén), although this prosaic descrip- 
tion obliterates the shadowy emotional 
half-lights, the evocation of a world 
of poetic fancy, which give the work 
a special flavor. Three wraiths enter 
Mr. Limén’s dream life, at first as a 
single illusion, swathed together in a 
large scarf. In a series of affecting 
dance incidents, most apt in move- 
ment-texture and highly skillful in 
formal development, Mr. Limén sin- 
gles out and ultimately attains for 
himself Ruth Currier, despite the at- 
tempts of her colleagues, Mr. Hoving 
and Betty Jones, to prevent him. 

Quartet No. 1 is essentially a sim- 
ple piece and one well matched to its 
well-composed music, which suggests 
both the eerieness and the erotic striv- 





ing of Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht. . 


Pauline Lawrence’s gauzy, illusory 
costumes contribute greatly to the 
unity of mood. In sum total, Quartet 
No. 1 is that rarest of achievements in 
the free-dance field, a work that is 
wholly successful at its first per- 
formance, and without need of re- 
vision. 

As much could not be said for 
Pauline Koner’s Amorous Adventure, 
for which Abner Dean supplied story, 
set, and costumes, and Freda Miller a 
characterless score. “The story of a 














Four dancers sent to the New London festival by the Mexican government 
took part with José Limén in the American premiere of his Tonantzintla 


girl with amatory hiccups,” Mr. Dean 
calls it. It is also a dance with 
choreographic hiccups, fitfully amus- 
ing as Charles Weidman endeavors to 
survive Miss Koner’s successive in- 
volvements with three fatuous men, all 
of them Mr. Hoving. Although Miss 
Koner has thought up a good bit of 
funny movement—which all three 
principals danced to the hilt—she has 
not avoided redundancy and long 
bleak patches. 

Sophie Maslow’s Four Sonnets— 
danced by Miss Maslow, Jane Dud- 
ley, and William Bales to excerpts 
from Schumann’s Kreisleriana—has a 
pleasingly lyrical second movement, 
but its materials and mood are rather 
trifling, and Charlotte Trowbridge’s 
costumes are ugly. 

The other new product danced by 
the Dudley-Maslow-Bales Trio, Mr. 
Bales’ The Haunted Ones (to Leon 
Kirschner’s Piano Sonata), received 
its premiere on the afternoon of Aug. 
19. Only two movements were com- 
pleted in time for the occasion, but it 
is hard to imagine what is left for a 
third, unless another Dance of the 
Furies is in store for us, The action 
is based upon the Greek tragedy of 
Elektra; the first movement is de- 
voted to a triangular tension of Elek- 
tra, Clytemnestra, and Orestes; in 
the second, Orestes kills his mother 
while Elektra is offstage. According 
to Mr. Bales, the tragedy is about 
“the implacable rivalry of mother and 
daughter for the domination of the 
son,” which is, at least, a new way of 
reading the story. A great deal of 
strong and ardent movement, half ab- 


stract and half pantomimic, takes 
place without advancing things mate- 
rially until the moment of the mur- 
der. The force of the plot was dis- 
tinctly lessened by the fact that Miss 
Maslow, who was the mother, looked 
like the daughter, and Miss Dudley, 
who was the daughter, looked like the 
mother. I had not read the program, 
and until I did I was confused be- 
cause I thought Orestes had killed 
Electra. 

On this same program the premiere 
of Mr. Limén’s The Queen’s Epice- 
dium, to Purcell music, was to have 
taken place, but an injury to Letitia 
Ide’s knee during the opening night 
performance of the Limén-Schénberg 
The Exiles removed the work from 
the festival schedule, since the central 
role was hers. Mr. Weidman, how- 
ever, introduced A Song for You, 
five solos expertly executed with bits 
of mime and Brazilian popular dance 
to phonograph records of Elsie Hous- 
ton singing. 

Throughout the festival the piano 
playing of Simon Sadoff and Russell 
Sherman was a tower of strength. 
The Rainier quartet was expertly 
played by Zvi Zvetlin, Chaim Taub, 
Sol Greitzer, and George Koutzen. 

In a performance by students—even 
students of the professional caliber of 
Ronne Aul and other members of the 
group—Miss Humphrey’s Passacaglia 
inevitably lacked the finish the notable 
Humphrey-Weidman company of the 
late 1930s gave it. But its revival 
after more than a decade proved that 
we were not wrong in considering it 
an inspired creation, 





Photographs by Robert L. Perry 


José Limén (right) and Betty Jones, Lucas Hoving, and Ruth Currier, in 
the world premiere of Doris Humphrey's Quartet, presented at New London 
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By Vircinia PLEASANTS 


July celebrated its fiftieth anni- 

versary, differs from the other 
two events that with it form the 
first-rank triumvirate of Central 
European summer music festivals. It 
differs from the Salzburg Festival in 
that it is devoted exclusively to opera 
performances, by the Bavarian State 
Opera, while Salzburg also offers con- 
certs and plays; it differs from the 
Bayreuth Festival in that other com- 
posers than Wagner are represented, 
although Wagner traditionally has a 
large place in the Munich repertoire 
and did again this summer. 

The Munich Festival repertoire is 
selected from among the best current 
Bavarian State Opera productions, 
with the resident personnel reinforced 
by guest artists and guest conductors. 

Two productions were outstanding 
—Cosi Fan Tutte and Ariadne aut 
Naxos, both new productions last sea- 
son and both conducted by the festi- 
val’s general musical director, Georg 
Solti, and staged by Heinz Arnold. 
In the Mozart opera, a nucleus of 
Bavarian State Opera singers—An- 
nelies Kupper, Maud Cunitz, Richard 
Holm and Karl Schmitt-Walter—was 
joined by Paul Schoeffler and Anny 
Schlemm, and festival performances 
of the Strauss opera were given ad- 
ditional luster by the wonderful Zer- 
binetta of Wilma Lipp. 

Equally outstanding from the pro- 
duction point of view, but less popu- 
lar with festival visitors, was Carl 
Orff’s Antigonae. This, too, was a 
new production of the past Munich 
season and a vast improvement on the 
world premiere production at the 1949 
Salzburg Festival, thanks to its care- 
ful and imaginative preparation by 
Mr. Solti and Mr. Arnold and to the 
inspired Antigonae of Christ! Goltz 
and the Creon of Hermann Uhde. 

Another unusual item—and a sell- 
out-——-was a single performance of 
Hans Pfitzner’s Palestrina. A lengthy 
work, Palestrina had its first perform- 
ance in 1917 at Munich and has ever 
since remained in the repertoire of 
German opera houses. The festival 
production was distinguished by the 
wonderfully sympathetic Palestrina of 
Julius Patzak and the imposing Cardi- 
nal Borromeo of Hans Hotter and 
by the musical direction of Robert 
Heger and stage direction of Mr. 
Arnold. 

_Mention should also be made of 
Carl Orff’s Die Bernauerin, an odd 
piece in Bavarian dialect, more spoken 
than sung, which enlisted the com- 
bined efforts of the opera company 
and an excellent group of actors from 
the Bavarian State Theatre, 


THE Wagnerian repertoire was 

dominated by two extraordinary 
guest conductors and by a number of 
guest singers. The conductors were 
George Sebastian, now musical direc- 
tor of the Paris Opéra, and Josef 
Keilberth, who now divides his time 
between the Bamberg Philharmonic 
and the Hamburg Philharmonic. Both 
men brought welcome freshness to the 
Munich productions—Mr. Sebastian 
to Tannhauser and Der Fliegende 


T HE Munich Festival, which this 





Hollander and Mr. Keilberth to Tris- 
tan und Isolde and Die Meistersinger. 
Tannhauser was given additional dis- 
tinction by Max Lorenz, in the title 
role, and by the Wolfram of Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau. 


Salzburg Stages Wozzeck: 


Idomeneo Given at Munich 







Mr. Keilberth had similar guest- 
artist assistance from Mr. Lorenz and 
Margarete Klose in Tristan und 
Isolde, the best of his contributions. 
Mr. Lorenz’ third act found him in 
the very best of form and fully justi- 
fied in the distinguished position he 
enjoys among German dramatic 
tenors. 

Other distinguished guests in the 
Wagner repertoire were Erich Kunz, 
as Beckmesser; Paul Schoeffler, as 
Hans Sachs; Irmgard Seefried and 
Trude Eipperle, each of whom sang 
an Eva; Karl Friedrich and Gunther 
Treptow, each of whom sang a Stolz- 
ing; Inge Borkh, as Senta; Josef 
Greindl, as Pogner; Egmont Koch, 
as Kothner; and Herbert Alsen, as 
Landgraf Herman. 

Among the regular members of the 
Munich company who distinguished 
themselves in the Wagnerian reper- 
toire were Ferdinand Frantz and 
Hans Hotter, both known to New 
York audiences, and Annelies Kupper, 
Helena Braun, Caecilie Reich, Mari- 
anne Schech, Max Proebstl, Benno 
Kusche, Paul Kuen, and August 
Seider. Two of the performances of 
Die Meistersinger were conducted by 
Eugen Jochum, musical director of 
the Bavarian radio. 

In addition to the Cosi Fan Tutte, 
Mozart was represented by Don Gio- 
vanni, which enjoyed a single per- 
formance, with Hermann Uhde in the 
title role. Mr. Uhde, whose mother 
is American-born, has sung chiefly in 
Hamburg. He first drew interna- 
tional attention to himself by his easy 
and imposing performance of the ter- 
ribly difficult role of Creon in the 
Salzburg premiere of Orff’s Antigo- 
nae. The performance was further 
notable for Miss Kupper’s fine Donna 
Anna and for Mr. Keilberth’s sensi- 
tive musical direction. 

Richard Strauss, who always fig- 
ures prominently in the Munich reper- 
toire (he was, after all, a Bavarian, 
and his father played in the opera 
orchestra), was represented this year 
by Salome, Daphne, and Der Rosen- 
kavalier as well as by Ariadne auf 
Naxos. The Daphne cast was the 
same as in last season’s revival except 
that Miss Eipperle replaced Miss 
Kupper in the title role. Salome was 
memorable for the performance of 
Inge Borkh in the title role (a part 
far better suited to her glamorous 
personality than Senta had been) and 
for Mr. Lorenz’ Herod, Hans Hot- 





Robert Heger as drawn by B. F. Dolbin 


































































A production of Alban Berg's Wozzeck, with Christ! Goltz in the role of 
Marie, was one of the major occasions of this summer's Salzburg Festival 


ter’s Jokanaan, and Mr. Keilberth’s 
conducting. 

There were two performances of 
Der Rosenkavalier, each memorable 
in its way. The first, conducted by 
Mr. Solti, introduced the excellent 
Octavian of Martha Médl to Mu- 
nich. The second performance, con- 
ducted by Mr. Jochum, had Maria 
Reining as the Marschallin, Sena 
Jurinac as Octavian, and Lisa della 
Casa as Sophie—a trio that, if not 
Utopian, is certainly about as good as 
one is likely to encounter. The Ochs 
in both performances was the superb 
Kurt Boehme, and Karl Kamann was 
also excellent as Faninal. 


G@ ALZBURG'S many charms and 
"the Salzburg Festival’s varied 
repertoire again drew an international 
public. Mozart’s Idomeneo was chosen 
for the opening night, and while it is 
not a very festive work it contains 
some beautiful music and gave oppor- 
tunity for full exploitation of the set- 
ting—the outdoor Felsenreitschule. It 
also presented Jane Lawrence, Ameri- 
can soprano, in her operatic debut— 
an unusual achievement in this festival 
of seasoned artists. Her first per- 
formance, as Elettra, was marred by 
nervousness and tension in her voice— 
a good one—but her poise and ease on 
the stage and her natural dramatic 
feeling were soon evident. 

Hilda Gueden, as Ilia, was a delight 
to hear, as was Rudolf Schock, as 
Idomeneo. Richard Holm, as Ida- 
mante, completed the quartet of prin- 
cipals, with Leo Cordes-Dermota as 
Arbace and Kurt Boehme as the High 
Priest. The conductor, Georg Solti, 
brought distinction to the perform- 
ance. The Vienna Philharmonic was 
in the pit. Josef Gielen, the stage- 
director, tried hard to bring move- 
ment into a fundamentally static work, 
and sometimes he succeeded too well. 
Caspar Neher’s costumes were the 
weakest element. 

Alban Berg’s Wozzeck was an enor- 
mous artistic triumph. Credit must 
go in large measure to Karl Boehm, 
the conductor, for it was his under- 
standing and penetration of the diffi- 
cult score that dominated the perform- 
ance. Christl Goltz was vocally mag- 
nificent as Marie, and she was a cap- 
tivating actress as well. Josef Herr- 
mann, as Wozzeck, could have had 
more voice, but his portrayal was ex- 
cellent. Peter Klein, as the Captain; 
Carl Doench, as the Doctor; Polly 
Batic, as Margret; and Hans Beirer, 
as the Drum Major, were all very 
good. Oscar Fritz Schuh was the 
stage director, and Caspar Neher de- 
signed the sets and costumes. 

The box-office success of the festi- 
val was Verdi’s Otello, beautifully 
staged by Herbert Graf, and with 
imaginative sets. It also included 


some first-class singing, notably from 
Ramon Vinay, who appeared for the 
first time in Salzburg in the title role 
Dragica Martinis, the Desdemona, 
was at her best in the last act, where 
her beautiful pianissimo high tones 
came into their own. Iago is one of 
Paul Schoeffler’s most famous roles, 
but he would have been more com- 
fortable in German than in Italian, 
the language of this production. An- 
ton Dermota, as Cassio; Sieglinde 
Wagner, as Emilia; and Josef Greindl, 
as Lodovico, were among the support- 
ing cast. With all respect to Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, this opera did not pre- 
sent him at his best as a conductor, 
for spirit and dramatic impact were 
often lacking in his broad conception. 

Under Mr. Furtwangler’s direction, 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute was again 
presented in the  Felsenreitschule, 
where the unique natural setting was 
again effectively used. Irmgard See- 
fried, as Pamina; Wilma Lipp, as the 
Queen of the Night; Anton Dermota, 
as Tamino; Erich Kunz, as Papa- 
geno; Josef Greindl, as Sarastro; and 
Paul Schoeffler, as the High Priest, 
were the leading singers. They, Mr. 
Furtwangler, and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic truly honored Mozart. 

Leopold Stokowski conducted two 
orchestra concerts, using the same 
program both times with one small 
exception. His two big works were 
his arrangement of Moussorgsky’s 
Pictures at an Exhibition and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony; the Shos- 
takovitch-Stokowski Prelude in E flat, 
Stravinsky’s Pastorale, and Picha’s 
Stepancikovo filled in the gaps. Mr. 
Stokowski’s personality and technique 
exerted their influence on the pub- 
lic, and the orchestra reacted mar- 
velously to his singular demands. 

With Edwin Fischer in the dual 
role of soloist and conductor and 
Eugen Jochum, Mr. Furtwangler, and 
Mr. Boehm conducting other con- 
certs of German works the orchestra 
was more at home. Especially out- 
standing was Rafael Kubelik’s con- 
ducting in the only other program to 
include new works—Honegger’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, for strings, and Leos 
Janacek’s Taras Bulba. 

Friedrich Gulda, young Austrian 
pianist, was the only scheduled artist 
to appear in recital. Arturo Bene- 
detti Michelangeli was announc 
but his program was cancelled. Mon- 
ique Haas, in a program of F 
works, replaced him. Claudio Arrat 
became ill, and at the last minute 
Clara Haskill replaced him. | 

There was the usual selection of 
chamber music, oratorios, masses, 


matinee ‘musicales, and serenades. This 
year’s plays were Kleist’s The Broken 
Jug, Shakespeare’s As You Like It 
and the perennial of the Salzburg 
Festival—Hofmannsthal’s Jedermann. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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By QUAINTANCE EATON 


festival programs on a faculty 
of about two dozen in the Aspen 
Institute School of Music, the sum- 
mer program at Aspen, Colo., came to 
a climax on Aug. 19 with a scintillat- 
ing performance in concert form of 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, under the 
direction of Joseph Rosenstock. Fes- 
tival programs continued for another 
week, bringing the total to eight weeks 
(July 2-Aug. 27), but the opera 
marked a peak both in audience re- 
action and in the sense of accomplish- 
ment it gave the school. The student 
orchestra of thirty-odd players shared 
alike with the professional soloists 
and festival music director in this 
success. 
. Because of the presence of 180 stu- 
dents and the faculty, in addition to 
an obvious, though small, growth in 
the number of visitors, audiences in 
the beautiful tent-amphitheatre just 
outside the valley town of Aspen 
were appreciably larger than those of 
last year. They seldom reached the 
proportions of the first year’s attend- 
ance, for the Goethe festival that 
launched Aspen as a music center in 
1949, but signs of encouragement 
were there for Walter Paepcke, the 
Aspen Institute’s chief backer, to 
soothe his fear of mounting deficits. 
The ancient mining town of Aspen, 
now Colorado’s most popular ski re- 
sort, had been further spruced up for 
summer visitors (winter sportsmen 
find all ugliness hidden by a blanket 
$20,000 renovation 
undertaken in the old 
This audi- 
torium is now worth the trip up two 
flights of breath-taking stairs. Its 
wails have been stained crimson, sten- 
cilled with golden fleur-de-lis, and its 
paint is fresh and gleaming. The 
stage is neat and pretty, although fire 
laws prohibit performances there with 
scenery, and there is no orchestra pit. 
Acoustics are rather “live” for musi- 
cal performances (student concerts 
were held there on several Sunday 
mornings), but the hall was suitable 
for the lectures and seminars that 
formed a solid part of the institute’s 
summer program, and it was always 
well filled, often to its capacity of 
about 400. Old films from the New 
York Museum of Modern Art collec- 
tion were shown there twice a week. 
The school, which sprouted and 
grew far beyond its anticipated boun- 
daries, overflowed from studios in 
the opera house to business buildings 
within a radius of several blocks, so 
that the citizens of the town were 
never left in doubt that music had 
come to Aspen. The center of music 
study, however, was the public school 
building, which, although decidedly 
not soundproof, at least offered shelter 
for master classes and assiduous prac- 
ticers. 


R ics almost entirely for 


_had been 


ERHAPS in order to give each 
~ soloist proper representation (a 
juggling feat of no mean _propor- 
tions), or perhaps in an effort to give 
the audience even more than its 
Money’s worth, the programs were al- 
most invariably too long by at least 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Many aift- 
€mnoons it grew cold in the tent by 
six e'clock—the concerts having 
Started at four—but the audiences 
were never released until appreciably 
after six. When a work was dropped 
from one program it was’ invariably 
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added to another, augmenting the fare 
bevond the capacity of appetite. Three 
concerts a week (plus attendance at 
rehearsals, master classes, lectures, 
forums, and movies and a patchwork 
of social and vacation pursuits) made 
the diet a rich one. 

In the five weeks I was there, from 
July 16 to Aug. 20, performances 
were generally of high quality. There 
was an occasional lapse from com- 
plete technical mastery, and now and 
then individuals or groups would un- 
dertake works not particularly well 
suited to them, but on the whole both 
instrumentalists and vocalists main- 
tained a good standard. 

Of the six singers, Paula Lenchner 
was known as soprano in residence ; 
she did not teach. The other singers 
held master classes and gave indi- 
vidual instruction—Karin Branzell, 
contralto, and Herta Glaz, mezzo-so- 
prano; Mack Harrell and Martial 
Singher, baritones; and Leslie Cha- 
bay, tenor. The Paganini Quartet 
(Henri Temianka, Gustave Rosseels, 
Charles Foidart, and Adolphe Frezin) 
and the Albeneri Trio (Erich Itor 
Kahn, Giorgio Ciompi, and Benar 
Heifetz) served as both performers 
and teachers. Rudolf Firkusny, pia- 
nist, who had never taught previously, 
had the largest class among instru- 
mentalists, and his student enrollment 
was outranked only by that of the 
master classes of Mr. Harrell and 
Mr. Singher. Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin, duo-pianists, gave a 
master class, and participated with 
Mr. Harrell in a pre-season benefit 
concert, on June 30. Raya Garbou- 
sova, cellist, and Henri Temianka and 
Roman Totenberg, violinists, held 
master classes and frequently ap- 
peared on festival programs. 


ARIUS Milhaud arrived during 
the sixth week to be composer in 
residence. Charles Jones held this 
post in the earlier weeks. Madeleine 
Milhaud, the composer’s wife, was 
soloist in one of. the four works that 


Four singers who took part as teachers and performers at Aspen this sum- 
mer: Leslie Chabay, Martial Singher, Karin Branzell, and Mack Harrell 


made up his contribution to the fes- 
tival—the Cantate de l’Enfant et de 
la Mére. He composed his eighteenth 
string quartet especially for the fes- 
tival, and it had its world premiere 
on Aug. 22. The gay Trio for Clari- 
net, Violin and Piano was heard on 
Aug. 15, and the composer’s arrival, 
on Aug. 11, was celebrated by a per- 
formance of the Sonata for Flute, 
Oboe, Clarinet and Piano. Mrs. Mil- 
haud gave diction lessons in the 
school, as did Evelina Colorni. 

The wind instrument division was 
headed by Reginald Kell, British- 
American clarinetist. His art won 
constant respect and admiration, and 
he was indirectly responsible for one 
of the largest crowds of the season. 
3enny Goodman, who had studied 
with him, asked to be allowed to play 
a piece at one concert, and a Bartdék 
work was moved off to make room 
for a performance by Mr. Goodman, 
Mr. Kell, and Norman Herzberg, 
bassoonist of the St. Louis Symphony, 
of Mozart’s Divertimento No. 4. They 
played it with great vivacity and 
charm, and were allowed the only 
encore of the festival, a tiny piece 
by Irving Schulhof. Each player re- 
ceived a floral tribute; Mr. Goodman’s 
was decorated with a string of trout, 
which he attached to the bell of his 
clarinet as he took the rest of his 
bows. 








Darius Milhaud conducts one of his compositions in 
the big tent. His wife, Madeleine, is the soloist 





Berko-Henry 


The other wind players were Al- 
bert Tipton, first flutist of the St. 
Louis Symphony; Lois Wann, oboist; 
and Walter Griffith, horn player. One 
of the busiest musicians in Aspen was 
Brooks Smith, who at one time or 
another accompanied every 
instrumental or vocal. 

Much music of uncommon interest 
was brought to light. We heard spe- 
cimens seldom hauled off the shelves, 
some of which are likely to be re- 
turned there. Combinations of strings; 
of winds and strings; of 


soloist, 


winds, 
strings, and voices, appeared in pro- 
fusion. It was good to hear works 
by Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, and Mozart that con- 
ventional concerts seldom give us; to 
encounter Janacek’s Concertino, for 
piano, two violins, viola, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon, or Haydn’s de- 
lightful Echo for Four Violins and 
Two Cellos. It was interesting, al- 
though not particularly pleasing, since 
the performance seemed anything but 
“worked in” and consequently free, to 
hear Falla’s Concerto for Piano (or, 
optionally, for harpsichord), Flute 
Oboe, Clarinet, Violin, and Cello. Jo- 
hann Christoph Friedrich Bach’s can- 
tata Die Amerikanerin was performed 
by Miss Branzell and the Paganini 
Quartet. 

Each of the singers had a place in 

(Continued on page 22 
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Joseph Rosenstock and Rudolf Firkusny chat during a 
rehearsal in the newly renovated Wheeler Opera House 
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Muneh., Carvalho, Bernstein 


Lead Tanglewood Concerts 


By James Hinton, Jr. 


HE Music Shed concerts by the 
Ee Boston Symphony on Aug. 4 and 

the afternoon of Aug. 5, which 
made up the second weekend of this 
year’s Berkshire Festival, at Tangle- 
wood, Mass., were divided between 
Charles Munch, music director of the 
festival and regular conductor of the 
orchestra, and the first of his guest 
conductors, Eleazar de Carvalho. 

On Sunday afternoon Mr. Carvalho 
was to have given the American pre- 
miere of a new symphony by Ca- 
margo Guarnieri, the leading com- 
poser of his native Brazil. This con- 
cert, since it promised the only nov- 
elty of the summer, had been awaited 
with some interest. Unfortunately, 
the premiere had to be cancelled be- 
cause of the unavailability of the or- 
chestral parts. Ete 

“his left the burden of interest on 
Mr. Munch’s Saturday evening con- 
cert, which in addition to the Handel- 
Harty Water Music Suite, Saint- 
Saéns’ Third Symphony, and Ravel’s 
Second Daphnis and Chloe Suite, in- 
cluded Barték’s Music for Strings, 
Percussion, and Celesta. This work, 
while it has been heard enough for 
it to become established as one of the 
generally accepted masterpieces of 
twentieth-century music, has certainly 
not been overplayed, and its inclusion 
was a mark in favor of the Berkshire 
Festival, where the programs often 
seem conventional to the point of 
being reactionary. 

Unhappily, however, the Bartdk 
work received less than its due at the 
hands of Mr. Munch and the orches- 
tra. Only the Adagio (the third 
section) attained something of the 
rhythmic clarity and transparency of 
texture inherent in the music. The 
opening Andante tranquillo was hur- 
ried and tentative sounding, and the 
Allegro was marred by mistakes, par- 
ticularly by the first-desk trumpeter, 
who suffered periodically all weekend 
from a tremulous lip. The final Al- 
legro molto was played somewhat bet- 
ter, but in it too the textures of sound 
were often muddy and the rhythms 
imprecise. Although Mr. Munch had 
conducted the work in Boston last 
season, he (exceptionally for him) 
not only had a score before the 
podium but kept his face buried in it 
for long periods. The plain fact is 
that this music is far too delicate, 
complex, and technically demanding to 
be studied in public. 

A similar lack of control, if not re- 
sulting from lack of familiarity, af- 
flicted the performance of the Water 
Music Suite. Although the Bourrée 
and the Air were both ‘exquisitely 
turned, the opening and closing Al- 
legros and the Hornpipe were played 
with such uncontrolled speed and vol- 
ume that they simply sounded ill-man- 
nered. 

The French music came out far bet- 
ter. The Saint-Saéns symphony, in 
particular, was given a reading that 
realized to the full its skillful orches- 
tral writing. Mr. Munch gave its 
somewhat conventional materials a 
really impressive magnitude, without 
admitting any of the disquieting sense 
that he was doing something to the 
music to make it seem more than it 
rightly should. E. Power Biggs 
played the organ part impeccably. 

An added fillip of interest in the 
Second Daphnis and Chloe Suite was 
the presence of a chorus, whose serv- 
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ices in the final Danse Générale are 
generally dispensed with in concert 
performances. Mr. Munch’s reading 
of the first two sections could only be 
described as stunning, so clear were 
the sonorities and so sure the impulse. 
However, he built the Danse Générale 
too rapidly to its peak of decibels, 
with the result that when the chorus 
came in they howled like wolves or 
banshees and skidded off pitch as the 
conductor demanded more and more 
of them. On the whole it was an un- 
satisfactory concert, with no single 
work except the Saint-Saéns being 
entirely commendable in performance. 

In the Sunday afternoon concert, 
Mr. Carvalho replaced the missing 
Guarnieri symphony with two shorter 
works—the Overture to Weber’s 
Euryanthe and Strauss’s Death and 
Transfiguration. Then followed Pro- 
kofieff’s Second Piano Concerto, with 
Jorge Bolet as soloist, and Moussorg- 
sky’s Pictures at an Exhibition. 

Mr. Carvalho, a familiar figure 
around Tanglewood since he came 
from Brazil in 1946 to study with 
Serge Koussevitzky, conducted se- 
curely and with firm technical com- 
mand throughout. And since he de- 
manded less in the way of volume 
than Mr. Munch, the general quality 
of orchestral tone was smoother and 
more ingratiating. The Weber over- 
ture was played very well indeed, 
with the climaxes developing natu- 
rally if somewhat over-dramatically 
and the whole achieving its effect. 

His performance of Death and 
Transfiguration, too, was very good 
in detail, but it seemed to proceed by 
sections, without having imposed on it 
a clear enough over-all view of the 
course it should take. At any given 
moment it was a good, sound per- 
formance, but its episodic quality de- 
prived it of distinction as a totality. 
Both conductor and soloist made their 
way very creditably through the Pro- 
kofieff concerto, although Mr. Car- 
valho did not always seem to have 
quite made up his mind when the or- 
chestral part was “modern music” and 
therefore crisp, or like Rachmaninoff 
and therefore romantic. 

It remained for Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition (in the Ravel orchestration) 
to give Mr. Carvalho the opportunity 
to fashion his real tour de force of 
the afternoon. He had the score 
thoroughly in mind and was prepared 
to do everything necessary to make it 
sound ; with the Boston Symphony in 
front of him such thorough prepara- 
tion could only result in a marvel- 
lously rich and sonorous performance. 

Although the weather was unsea- 
sonably chilly, a crowd of about 
10,000—the largest of the season to 
that point—attended the Saturday eve- 
ning concert, and on Sunday afternoon 
the listeners in the Music Shed and on 
the lawn seemed not much less nu- 
merous, 


HE second full-scale production 

this summer by the opera depart- 
ment of the Berkshire Music Center 
was Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, 
which was sung in English «in the 
Theatre-Concert Hall at Tanglewood 
on Aug. 6 and 7. As is customary 
with these productions, the audiences 
were limited to as many Friends of 
the Berkshire Music Center as could 
be accommodated, and an alternate 
set of principals took over for the 
second performance. Representatives 
of the press were invited on Aug. 6. 









































































































Howard S. Babbitt, Jr. 


A Sunday afternoon throng outside the Music Shed at Tanglewood 


Not the least baffling problem in 
dealing with opera department pro- 
ductions at Tanglewood lies in de- 
ciding just when and how stringently 
professional standards should be ap- 
plied. Tickets are not available to the 
general public; in that respect they 
are amateur. Professional singers dot 
the casts; in that respect they are 
professional, and their authenticity as 
student performances may well be 
questioned. The previous week’s high- 
ly successful production of The 
Queen of Spades is a case in point. 
The principal roles were taken by 
David Lloyd, Phyllis Curtin, James 
Pease, Eunice Alberts, and Mac Mor- 
gan—all professionals. Whether or 
not they are enrolled as students at 
the Berkshire Music Center is beside 
the point. 

In what context, then, should a 
production such as that of Ariadne 
auf Naxos be regarded? At least 
three of the singers—Gladys Spector, 
as Ariadne; Raymond Smolover, as 
Bacchus; and Mr. Morgan, as the 
Music Master and Arlecchino — are 
known professionally. Yet the per- 
formance, if treated as anything ap- 
proaching a professional effort, could 
only be described as poor. Even as a 
student presentation it was no better 
than mediocre. 

Boris Goldovsky, director of the 
opera department, had delegated the 
musical direction to his assistant, 
Sarah Caldwell. She conducted with 
an iron hand, apparently afraid that 
the difficult score would get out of 
control if she allowed any expressive 
nuances at all. As a result, the orches- 
tral playing, although generally ac- 
curate, was prevailingly sterile and 
devoid of style. 

This rigidity in the pit also afflicted 
the singers, especially in the second 
scene, although in partial extenuation 
of Miss Caldwell it should be noted 
that there neither Miss Spector (who 
possesses a fine voice for Ariadne) 
nor Mr. Smolover showed much de- 
sire to do anything but sing loud. 
Only Mr. Morgan managed to emerge 
with an entirely clean bill of health; 
he looked and acted well and sang 
with intelligence and musical taste. 





As Zerbinetta, Jacqueline Bazinet 
looked pert and attractive and got a 
commendably high percentage of the 
notes in her aria, without, however, 
seeming to have much flair for it. 
Georgianna Bannister worked hard at 
projecting the Composer’s volatile 
temperament, and aside from the fact 
that her voice was too lyric for her 
aria and Miss Caldwell’s beat too un- 
yielding, sang very well. 

Naiad, Dryad, and Echo were 
Eloise Stoughton, Rosalind Elias, and 
Doris Baldyga, and less prominent 
roles were taken by Robert Minser, 
Reid Shelton, Gene Cox, Peter Bin- 
der, Peter Trump, William Walker, 
Robert Mesrobian, Lawrence Avery, 
James Joyce, James Stearns, Martha 
Wilson, Evelyn Torres, Mary Dar- 
nell, William Sandidge, Warren 
Woodworth, and Eugene Haun. 

This long list of participants was 
occasioned by an entr’acte, written by 
Mr. Haun (a student at the school) 
and inserted between the Prologue 
and the opera performance. Said to 
be “based on” Moliére’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, it introduced—at some 
length—a stage audience made up of 
M. Jourdain and his guests. The 
utility of any such insertion into Hof- 
mannsthal’s libretto is highly ques- 
tionable; the one Mr. Haun supplied 
was not only pointless but tasteless 
and full of sophomorically vulgar 
sniggers. 

The sets and lighting of G. Phil- 
lippe de Rosier made excellent use of 
available resources. The first scene 
was clean and not fussy, the second a 
very attractive twentieth-century 
stylization of a solid, workable 
eighteenth-century set. Robert Col- 
lington Ackart was the technical di- 
rector. 

The only scenic difficulty arose 
when Mr. Goldovsky and Miss Cald- 
well, who shared the staging, decreed 
that Ariadne’s rock should be split 
in two for a real vista finale. This 
took place on schedule, but with a 
great deal of rumbling that obscured 
the final bars of the score. 

The direction in the first scene, 
although very busy, kept the action 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A Soviet Abroad 


After her return from the Mag- 
gio Musicale in Florence, in which 
she appeared with a miscellaneous 
troupe of Soviet dancers and mu- 
sicians, the ballerina Galina Ulan- 
ova set down her impressions and 
criticisms in News, the new Eng- 
lish-language publication of the 
Soviet government. In seeking 
to conform to the official require- 
ments of Soviet cultural propa- 
ganda, Miss Ulanova has put 
herself in an awkward position 
in the eyes of the non-Russian 
world, for her statements about 
Italy and Western art are sub- 
ject to a fact-check, and many of 
her allegations reveal an airy dis- 
regard of things as they really are. 

“We saw several performances 
by the French company, considered 
the best in France. . . . The per- 
formances.. . . left no deep im- 
pression, and this was due, it 
seems to me, mainly to the faci 
that they carried no particular 
message. The dancers made not 
the slightest attempt to express 
thought or feeling or the search- 
ings of the human soul. And we 
Soviet artists are convinced that 
however exquisite a vessel, if it 
contains no wine, it remains only 
an empty ornament.” 

The French company, far from 

being recognized as “the best in 
France,” was not a_ permanent 
company at all, but a catch-all 
improvisation by dancers from 
both the Paris Opéra Ballet 
(which is recognized as the best 
in France) and the Ballet des 
Champs-Elysées. Miss Ulanova 
does not say whether she saw 
Mr. Babilée’s ballet Le Jeune 
Homme et la Mort; if she did, 
she is hardly justified in asserting 
that it does not, at the very least, 
“attempt” to express feeling. As 
for the exquisitely filled Soviet 
vessels, Miss Ulanova’s own con- 
tributions at Florence consisted of 
The Dying Swan and a few other 
conventional pas de deux. 
_ “The French dancers appeared 
in a ballet divertissement from 
(more exactly, in) Verdi’s Vespri 
Siciliani. .. . But the dance music 
was not Verdi’s. It was inserted 
into his work with no justification, 
for no good reason. Naturally 
such an artificial device could not 
but detract from the artistic value 
of the performance.” 

The justification is adequate, 
and Miss Ulanova’s facts are gar- 
bled. Verdi himself wrote the 
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ballet. music, for use in Paris per- 
formances. 

_“One day I got into conversa- 
tion with two young soloists of 
the French company. . . . They 
were overjoyed that I should con- 
sent to share my knowledge and 
skill with them; that was some- 
thing unheard-of in France.” 

Really, Miss Ulanova! 

“The entrance fee to Florentine 
museums is so high that the av- 
erage citizen is unable to visit 
them.” 

About fifteen cents. 


Culture and Life 


Information from behind the 
Iron Curtain being as scarce as it 
is, we seized with interest upon 
the following report of the state 
of music in Moscow, contributed 
to the New York Times by Harry 
Schwartz. 

Somewhat overshadowed by 
Pravda’s criticism of the opera 
From the Depths of the Heart, 
the Moscow Philharmonic, one of 
Soviet Russia’s leading symphony 
orchestras, has also come in for 
official complaint lately. It re- 
ceived a severe indictment in a 
recent issue of Culture and Life, 
official organ of the USSR’s propa- 
ganda authorities. 

The most serious charge leveled 
against the Moscow Philharmonic 
is that it ignores much important 
contemporary Soviet music. Many 
important compositions have ap- 
peared in its repertory only once 
or twice in the last three years. 

Among the pieces mentioned 
were Shostakovich’s Song of the 
Forests and Fifth Symphony, 
Gliére’s Concerto for Voice and 
Orchestra, Shaporin’s Tale of Life 
on the Russian Land, Khachatur- 
ian’s Concerto for Violin, Piano 
and Orchestra, and Arutyunian’s 
Motherland Cantata. 

Culture and Life accused the 
Moscow Philharmonic of ignoring 
the “rich musical culture” of 
minority peoples in the USSR. It 
has not organized special con- 
certs of Ukrainian, Belorussian, 
Georgian, and Armenian music, 
nor has it paid adequate attention 
to new works by little known 
Russian composers working in 
such cities as Novosibirsk, Rostov, 
and Sverdlovsk, among others. 

Aside from these deficiencies--- 
the result allegedly of the orches- 
tra’s failure to operate in ac- 
cordance with a carefully thought- 
out plan—the Moscow Philhar- 
monic stands accused of making 
little use of outstanding Soviet 
solo concert artists. In the field 
of vocal music it has apparently 
employed mainly only two or three 
artists, ignoring such talented sing- 
ers as I. Kozlovsky, A. Pirogov, 
M. Reizin, V. Davydova, and 
others. 

The managers of the Moscow 
Philharmonic, Culture and- Life 
asserts, have been interested pri- 
marily in piling up a large num- 








ber of concerts and assuring that 
their income from concert re- 
ceipts will meet government-set 
objectives. This neglect of qual- 
ity has been felt mainly in con- 
certs given at workers’ clubs in 
Moscow and elsewhere. For these 
performances the orchestra has 
employed poorly qualified musi- 
cians who have had inadequate 
rehearsals and who have contin- 
ued to use a repertory which has 
remained unchanged for many 
years. The compositions played 
have often reflected the “primitive 
tastes” of those in charge of these 
concerts, it is charged. 

Behind this unevenness and 
strangeness of selection, Culture 
and Life asserts, is the fact that 
many of the Philharmonic’s staff 
artists are selected on the basis 
of “acquaintanceship and family 
ties.” No sooner does the or- 
chestra get rid of one bad per- 
former, than it “invites another, 
still less worthy worker. As a 
result of this situation many sec- 
tors of concert work are disor- 
ganized, and the Philharmonic in 
the course of the last two years 
has not fulfilled its creative plans.” 

The newspaper puts the respon- 
sibility for this situation at the 
door of the Cultural Affairs of 
the Council of Ministers and the 
Chief Administration for Musical 
Institutions. They are accused of 
using bad standards in selecting 
the leading administrators of the 
orchestra, resulting in a situation 
where the Moscow Philharmonic 
“lags behind the demands of life.” 

To correct the situation, Cul- 
ture and Life demands sweeping 
reforms. Its Communist Party 
and trade-union organizations are 
called on to reconstruct the life 
of the orchestra, strengthen the 
administrative and artistic staffs, 
shake up the existing concert pro- 
grams and attract the best artists 
of the country to the orchestra’s 
concert schedule. It demands the 
breaking up of existing small 
feuding cliques and the applica- 
tion of the true Bolshevik criti- 
cism to all deficiencies, regardless 
of what persons are affected. 

The same newspaper has also 
recently come out with a similar 
scorching attack upon Soviet 
record makers. Its chief com- 
plaint here centers about the 
“business attitude of responsible 
authorities toward the selection of 
records and the determination of 
the number of records for each is- 
sue.” 

This attitude has led to empha- 
sis upon issuing records of light, 
frothy pieces of dance and stage 
music. Three records by the pop- 
ular Soviet composer Shulzhenko 
were issued in greater volume than 
the combined records of all classi- 
cal symphony composers taken to- 
gether. 

The result has been that the 
record industry satisfies mainly 
“backward tastes” while neglect- 
ing entirely to issue important 








works of Tchaikovsky, Borodin, 
Moussorgsky, and Glinka. Shos- 
takovich’s Song of the Forests, 
Arutyunian’s Motherland Cantata, 
and similar important recent com- 
positions are completely missing 
from the record catalogue. 


Ready-Made Emotions 


If you lament the passing of the 
books containing appropriate mood 
pieces for the use of pre - 1927 
movie pianists, you will hasten to 
become acquainted with the cata- 
logue of Harmonic Recordings, a 
“distinguished and incomparable 
library of mood and bridge music, 
originating from London,” de- 
signed for use as background 
music in radio and_ television 
shows and theatrical performances. 

We have not heard any of the 
records, but some of the listings 
stimulate our fancy. ‘Gruesome 
situations” are taken care of by 
Cecil Milner’s Peril Unseen (dura- 
tion one minute 32 seconds) and 
Hans May’s Impending Doom 
(two seconds shorter). Ludo 
Philipp’s Dead Country is suited 
to “death visions, tragic scene, 
gloom.” Three minutes and six 
seconds of “joyful madness” are 
captured in May’s Joyful Climax. 
We expect to hold our sides at 
Hal West’s Always Gay (“hu- 
mour, comedy, gaiety, burlesque, 
jesting”’) when we hear it, and 
to duck for the nearest shelter at 
Philipp’s Conflict and Destruction 
(“explosive, violent, cataclysmic” ). 
But Francis Chagrin’s Thrills of 
Spring will bring us back to a 
prettier world (“early morning, 
flowers, innocence, bird-song’’), 
unless, by unhappy mischance, 
Conflict and Destruction has pre- 
pared us for Philipp’s Entry to 
Hades (“funeral march, death, 
solemn”). As a_ background for 
reading this column we _ recom- 
mend Hal West’s Dinner Conver- 
sation (“chattering, mischief”), 
or, if you feel that way about us, 
Sound Effects C. B. L. 3-A, Crowd 
Including Whistling. 


Cricket Culture 


The song of the cricket, un- 
appreciated today, gave great 
pleasure to connoisseurs in ancient 
China. In the homes of the 
wealthy, crickets bred in _ hot- 
houses were imprisoned in ex- 
quisitely carved standing or hang- 
ing cages, where they sang their 
tiny legs off. Fashionable women 
sometimes wore singing crickets 
in tiny, ivory, pendant cages. Re- 
cently the Chicago Public Library 
exhibited in its Music Department 
a collection of cricket cages 
owned by Mrs. John F. Stoker of 
Winnetka, who has spent years 
picking them up all over the world. 
One cage, made of gourd, topped 
with ivory, had a harp inside to 
vibrate with the cricket’s song. 
One was intended to be worn on 
the belt of a camel-driver, another 
to be carried in the sleeve. The 
Chicago library, unable to find 
any singing crickets in this crass 
civilization of ours, was forced to 
leave the cages empty. 
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Bayreuth Singers Include 


Many New to Festival 


By VirciniA PLEASANTS 


ITH the resumption of the 
W Bayreuth Festival after a lapse 

of seven years, Central Eu- 
rope’s major festival schedule re- 
turned to normal. This in itself is 
important enough, but 1951 marked 
not only the 75th anniversary of Bay- 
reuth but also the beginning of a new 
Bayreuth era. An animated discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of what was 
presented there will fix 1951 vividly 
in the minds of all interested in Wag- 
ner. 

To say that Wagner’s grandsons, 
Wieland and Wolfgang, started from 
scratch is almost an understatement. 
The Festspielhaus itself was not 
bombed or damaged, but at the end 
of the war there was little left but 
the bare theatre. Some three hun- 
dred American troops were quartered 
there in April and May of 1945; then 
the Army took it over and among 
those who “appeared at Bayreuth” 
were Grace Moore, Jack Benny, and 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe Re- 
vue. 
In December of 1945 the theater 
was turned over to German manage- 
ment, which used it for light enter- 
tainment, and in April of 1949 it was 
finally restored to the Wagner family. 
Meanwhile all scenery, properties, and 
costumes had disappeared. The build- 
ing itself needed many repairs, and 
under these circumstances the young 
Wagners—Wieland as artistic direc- 
tor and Wolfgang as business mana- 
ger—began planning for the reopening 
of the Bayreuth Festival. In order 
to raise money they organized the 
Friends of Bayreuth. The funds 
raised by this society and contribu- 
tions from the city of Bayreuth, the 
state of Bavaria, and radio and re- 
cording rights made the festival pos- 
sible. The fact that after the enor- 
mous expenditure for this year’s work 


of the singers formerly associated 
with the festival were not available, 
so the Wagners began an intensive 
search for new talent. They listened, 
looked, and heard for more than a 
year, and finally formed casts of en- 
tirely new singers, for the most part 
young. Only two had previously ap- 
peared at Bayreuth—Erich Kunz and 
Friedrich Dalberg. 

The next decision was to discard 
the traditional Bayreuth style. As ex- 
plained by Wieland, the idea for this 
new festival was to have realism in a 
stylized setting, and not, as before, 
stylization in realistic settings. Times 
and conditions have changed, he ex- 
plained, and the Wagner operas can 
no longer be presented as they were 
in the last century; with the elimina- 
tion of fussy details and attempts at 
realistic staging, better concentration 
on the music could be achieved. This 
meant subtle light effects, a minimum 
of scenery, and the use of a scrim 
curtain and a ramp in nearly every 
set. 

Suggestion, and not actuality, was 
the watchword, and the actions of the 
singers were confined to a few care- 
fully timed and carefully chosen ges- 
tures. The over-all stage picture was 
always given primary consideration, 
often with rewarding results, espe- 
cially in the handling of large groups. 
A complaint heard on every side was 
about the darkness of the stage. This 
complaint was often justified, and is 
something of which the Wagners are 
aware. There will be a new lighting 
system next year, and that plus the 
fruits of this year’s observation should 
produce improvements. 

The costumes were extremely sim- 
ple. Gone were the breastplates and 
winged helmets. Briinnhilde and the 
Valkyries wore helmets resembling a 
GI’s. Wotan did not have a patch 
over his eye; his blindness was con- 
veyed by makeup. He never wore a 








fried’s funeral pyre there was only a 
red lighting effect. In Parsifal there 
was no attempt at a realistic flower 
garden. Loge was not his usual flam- 
ing self, but was bald-headed and 
dressed in a subdued manner. So it 
went. : 

The production innovations were 
most successfully combined in Parsi- 
fal. There was practically no setting 
in the usual sense, and in the second 
act of Parsifal only a large dais 
provided a focal point for the blan- 
dishment of the flower maidens. The 
whole scene was veiled in a misty 
grey-blue light. In the last act the 
entrance of the knights of the Grail 
from the depths of the large and 
almost totally dark stage was a grip- 
ping scene. Parsifal lends itself to 
this sort of staging better than the 
Ring operas do. Fully aware that 
many things remain to be worked out 
and improved on, the Wagners are 
already planning next year’s produc- 
tions. 

The two conductors each led a Ring 
cycle and one other work—Hans 
Knappertsbusch, Parsifal, and Her- 
bert von Karajan, Die Meistersinger. 
Mr.’ Knappertsbusch’s broader line 
and slower tempos followed the old 
Bayreuth tradition, and his beautiful 
sustaining of mood in Parsifal was 
a triumph. The Ring also unfolded 
at a slower pace under his direction, 
and if there is a question of how 
much slower it might be noted that 
his Rheingold was twenty minutes 
longer than Mr. von Karajan’s. Mr. 
Knappertsbusch used the original 
Wagner plan for the seating of the 
orchestra, while Mr. von Karajan fol- 
lowed a plan of his own. In both 
cases the results were excellent, and 
both were greatly assisted by the won- 
derful acoustics of the Festspielhaus. 

As always, Mr. von Karajan’s work 
was characterized by great precision, 
attention to detail, and clarity, and by 
rigid control over all. He achieved 
some powerful dramatic effects and 
climaxes in his Ring, while Die Meis- 
tersinger seemed to suffer from so 
much driving force. This was the 
one opera for which Wieland Wagner 
did not do the sets and staging. Ru- 
dolph Hartmann was the régisseur; 
Hans Reissinger provided the conven- 
tional and realistic settings; and the 
costumes were borrowed from the 
Nuremberg Opera. The cast included 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, a_ beautiful 
Eva; Hans Hopf, Walter; Ira Mala- 
niuk, Magdalene; Otto Edelmann, 
and later Hermann Rohrbach, as 
Hans Sachs; Friedrich Dalberg, Pog- 
ner; and Gerhard Unger, David. All 
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Astrid Varnay as Briinnhilde and 
Bernd Aldenhoff as Siegfried in 
one of the Siegfried performances 


were good if not brilliant. Erich 
Kunz’s Beckmesser was the best in- 
dividual portrayal. 

Astrid Varnay, of the Metropolitan, 
sang all three Briinnhildes. As ac- 
tress, singer, and musician Miss Var- 
nay was a joy to see and hear, and 
she was at her best in the last act of 
Siegfried. She was widely acclaimed, 
and her position in Europe as a Wag- 
nerian singer would now seem firmly 
secured. Another American, George 
London, added a new accomplishment 
with his sensitive and finely sung por- 
trayal of Amfortas. Two other 
Americans appeared in minor roles— 
Eleanor Lausch as one of the Val- 
kyries and Robert Bernauer as Froh 
in the second Rheingold. Ludwig 
Weber, one of Europe’s leading basses 
and a member of the Vienna Staats- 
oper, was unforgettably magnificent 
as Gurnemanz, Hagen, and Fasolt. 
Martha Mdédl, of the Hamburg 
Opera, was a real discovery for many 
in the audiences. She sang Gutrune 
and the Third Norn. Possessed of a 
fine stage personality, Miss Médl 
showed that she knows how to use 
her fine voice with real dramatic feel- 


ing. Hermann Uhde, a young Ger- 
man baritone who was heard as 
Klingsor and Gunther, was also 


among the outstanding singers. Bernd 
Aldenhoff sang all the Siegfrieds. His 
appearance and voice were both good. 
Sigurd Bjoerling acted Wotan with 
great dignity and did some fine sing- 
ing. Elisabeth Hoengen sang the two 
Frickas in the first Ring cycle, but 
two hours before the second Rhein- 
gold she had an emergency appen- 
dectomy and Ira Malaniuk did a good, 
if somewhat nervous, job in her place. 
She had never before sung the part. 
The replacement Fricka in Die Wal- 
kiire, Hanna Ludwig, was better off; 
she had sung it in six performances. 
Wolfgang Windgassen as Parsifal, 
Heinrich Pflanzl as Alberich, Ruth 
Siewert as Waltraute (again a substi- 
tute for Miss Hoengen), Walter Fritz 
as Loge, Paul Kuen as Mime, Wilma 
Lipp as the Waldvogel, Gunther 
Treptow as Siegmund, Arnold van 
Mill as Hunding, and Leonie Rysanek 
as Sieglinde all played their parts 
well. The chorus, coached by Wil- 
helm Pitz, deserves special mention 
for its excellent singing. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, con- 
ducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler, with 
Miss Schwarzkopf, Miss Hoengen, 
Mr. Hopf, and Mr. Edelmann as so- 
loists, opened the festival. 

Interest in this year’s festival was 
so great that seven extra perform- 
ances had to be added—four of Die 
Meistersinger and three of Parsifal. 
Whether the old Bayreuth style is out 
and the new one in remains to 
seen. But one thing the Wagners did 
not touch in their reformatory zeal 
was the music: There were no cuts. 


(Other Bayreuth material 
on pages 3, 18, and 19) 
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Festivals Supplement 


Summer Musie in Paris 


By Epmunp J. PENDLETON 


the launching of new talent, and 

the presentation of unhackneyed 
symphonic works were features of this 
summer’s festival at Aix-en-Provence. 
The administrative officials of the 
festival, which attracted an elite audi- 
ence from Paris and from overseas, 
were Roger Bigonnet, general director ; 
Gabriel Dussurget, artistic director; 
and Marc Pincherle, general secretary. 
Three operas were given—Mozart’s 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem_ Serail, 
Cimarosa’s Il Matrimonio Segreto, 
and Menotti’s The Telephone. There 
were eight symphonic concerts, two 
chamber-music programs, a_ concert 
of sacred music in the Cathédrale 
Saint Sauveur, and a féte de nuit with 
music by Offenbach and Johann 
Strauss. 

With Hans Rosbaud conducting and 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra in 
the pit, Die Entftthrung aus dem 
Serail was performed with alacrity, 
precision, balanced ensemble, and ex- 
ressive nuance. Emmy Loose, as 
londa, and Fritz Ollendorff, as Os- 
min (both members of the Vienna 
Staatsoper), were inimitable in their 
roles. Maria de los Angeles Morales, 
nineteen-year-old Spanish soprano, 
made her French debut as Costanza. 
Charming in appearance, and pos- 
sessed of an exquisite, well-trained 
voice, Miss Morales needs experience 
in the theatre. She seemed to be occu- 
pied more with vocal technique than 
with the interpretation of her role. 
Her voice carried even in the most 
delicate pianissimo; her only vocal 
fault was a tendency to force her high 
notes. 

Ernst Haefliger, who made a pro- 
found impression in Paris earlier this 
year as the Evangelist in Bach’s 
Passion According to St. Matthew, 
made his first operatic appearance 
anywhere in the role of Belmonte. 
His singing was first-rate, but his 
acting was somewhat rigid. As Pedril- 
lo, Angelo Mercuriali was at ease 
except in his pronunciation of German. 
Brilliant scenery and costumes by 
André Derain and admirable stage 
direction by Pierre Bertin (who ap- 
peared in the speaking part of Selim 
Pasha) contributed to the success of 
the production. 

The daintiness, humor, and vivacity 
of Cimarosa’s delightful score for 
Il Matrimonio Segreto were admirably 
tealized by Mr. Rosbaud and a homo- 
geneous cast. A matter of special 
curiosity was the operatic debut, as 
the Count, of Gérard Souzay, who is 
well known as a recitalist. Curiosity 
Was quickly transformed into ad- 
miration, for Mr. Souzay was natural 
and vivacious, and it was hard to 
believe that he had not been on the 
operatic stage for years. Mr. Ollen- 
dorff was an irresistible Geronimo, 
and Graziella Sciutti and Pierette 
Alarie, as the sisters Elisetta and 

rolina, were graceful and piquant. 

Eugenia Zareska portrayed Fidalma 
‘with high humor, and Mr. Haefliger 
loosened up in his acting. In The 
Telephone, given as a curtain-raiser 
to Il Matrimonio Segreto, the two 
toles were taken by Miss Sciutti and 

ichel Roux, and Jean Gitton con- 

ed. Miss Sciutti, who made her 

Operatic debut on this occasion, proved 
0 be a gifted actress and singer. 

he list of orchestral works pre- 
Sented at the festival was long and 


Bp te inch opera productions, 


September, 1951 


varied. Cherubini’s Symphony in D 
major figured on the program of the 
Cologne Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Ginter Wand. With the 
Conservatory Orchestra, Hans Ros- 
baud conducted Hindemith’s Concerto 
for Winds, Harp, and Orchestra, and 
Jean Martinon presented Handel’s 
Royal Fireworks Music and Vincent 
d’Indy’s Suite in D major. The 
Collegium Musicum Italicum, directed 
by Renato Fasano, offered eighteenth- 
century works by Albinoni, Cimarosa, 
Vivaldi, Marcello, Scarlatti, Paisiello 
and Pergolesi. Rameau’s Les Paladins 
and the first performance of Samson 
Frangois’s Piano Concerto were given 
under the direction of Ernest Bour. 
The festival closed with two concerts 
by the Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande, in which Ernest Ansermet con- 
ducted Bizet’s Symphony (adroitly 
shortened); a concert version of 
Barték’s one-act opera Bluebeard’s 
Castle, with Elsa Cavelti and Heinz 
Rehfuss as vocal soloists; the Cha- 
conne from J. J. Mouret’s opera Les 
Amours des Dieux; Honegger’s Fifth 
Symphony ; and Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 
du Printemps. 

Frangois’s concerto, a formless af- 
fair, is a string of effects, now for 
the piano, now for the orchestra, with 
an occasional suspicion of Debussy or 
of African rhythms and with theme- 
less accompaniments and a would-be 
grandiose ending. Yet the performance 
was not boring. A high wind in the 
courtyard where the concerts are 
given blew Mr. Francois’s long hair 
over his eyes. The rustling of leaves 
and the howling of the wind added 
to the orchestral effect. Turning pages 
became a real sport for the orchestra 
players. At one breathless moment, 
the music stands threatened to fall 
down, but Mr. Bour held everything 
in suspension until it was safe to pro- 
ceed with the wind-blown concerto. 

Chamber music was represented in 
a sonata program by Zino Frances- 
catti, violinist, and Robert Casadesus, 
pianist; and by a concert played by 
the Boccherini String Quartet. Both 
Mr. Francescatti and Mr. Casadesus 
also played concertos with the Con- 
servatory Orchestra. 


TN Paris, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Giuseppe Verdi was 
celebrated by a guest engagement at 
the Opéra of the San Carlo Opera, 
of Naples, which presented Giovanna 
d’Arco (Verdi’s seventh opera), Un 
Ballo in Maschera (his 23rd), and the 
Requiem. 

The inanity of Temistocle Solera’s 
libretto for Giovanna d’Arco aroused 
indignation and hilarity. Solera ap- 
parently went out of his way to vio- 
late every bit of historical evidence. 
In his libretto, Joan meets Charles 
VII near a statue of the Virgin in a 
forest; after saving her country in the 
first two scenes, she is courted by 
Charles, and returns his affection. 
Following a coronation scene she is 
accused by her father, a half-witted 
peasant, of surrendering herself to the 
devil for the sake of love. Taken 
captive and chained in prison, Joan 
prays. Her father, who had fought on 
the side of the English, realizes his 
mistake, and frees her. Dying of ex- 
haustion, she is brought to Charles on 
a bier. She rises to sing her last aria, 
in which she begs Charles to give her 
his flag to take with her to heaven. 

In the title role Renata Tebaldi dis- 
played a voice that was brilliant, gold- 
en, and ringing. Her technique was 


Mozart's The Abduction from the Seraglio, with settings and costumes by 
/ André Derain, was a major event of the 195! festival at Aix-en-Provence 


accomplished, but her habit of attack- 
ing high tones from underneath and 
her exaggerated expressivity on every 
note became annoying. As Charles, the 
tenor Gino Penno was a revelation. 
Nobility of style, power, and warmth 
of tone characterized his singing 
throughout the opera. Others in an 
excellent cast were Ugo Savarese, 
Luciano della Pergola, and Italo Tajo. 
The chorus was sonorous and well- 
trained, and the orchestra was quick 
to respond to the indications of the 
conductor, Gabriele Santini. 

Eugene Ormandy made a brilliant 
Paris debut as conductor of the 
Orchestre National, in the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées. Presented in the 
course of the bimillenial celebration, 
and following hard upon Mr. Or- 
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mandy’s exceptional success at the 
Bordeaux festival, the concert took 
on the character of a gala occasion. 

Fritz Mahler, conductor of the Erie 
(Penna.) Symphony, directed a broad- 
cast program that included Gustav 
Mahler’s First Symphony. Roger Dé- 
sormiére conducted the Orchestre 
National in the first Paris perform- 
ance of Henri Dutilleux’s First Sym- 
phony, which, as Henry Barraud 
reports elsewhere in this issue, he in- 
troduced at the Strasbourg festival. 
The opening Passacaglia and the 
Vivace that follows it are particularly 
telling. In the same program Geza 
Anda, an accomplished young Hun- 
garian pianist, gave a brilliant per- 
formance of Barték’s Second Con- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Artur Schnabel: 
A Towering Figure 


HE death of Artur Schnabel has robbed 

the musical world of a unique person- 

ality. He was not only a great pianist 
but also a brilliant and revolutionary com- 
poser and a keen, fearless, and witty thinker. 
Schnabel scorned virtuosity for its own 
sake, and he had no patience with musical 
commercialism. One of his favorite aphor- 
isms was: “Music is not for the people; 
the people are for music.” He may have 
carried his intransigent attitude too far for 
comfort at times, but no one who knew him 
could fail to respect his idealism and great- 
ness of soul. 

As a teacher, he inspired his pupils by 
his own untiring study of music. His in- 
tellectual penetration was as profound as 
his emotional intuition and inspiration. Be- 
fore he left Germany, a victim of Nazi 
persecution, Schnabel had reached a position 
of highest eminence as a teacher and per- 
former. If he did not find as completely 
happy a rapport with the new world, he 
never lacked a public that sensed his tower- 
ing stature and his prophetic qualities. A 
Schnabel audience, like the audiences of 
Lotte Lehmann or Wanda Landowska, was 
always liberally sprinkled with leading fig- 
ures in the worlds of music and the other 
arts. 

Schnabel loved paradox. And he exempli- 
fied it in his professional career. For his 
concert repertoire he chose music by Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Schu- 
mann, and Brahms. Yet he composed in the 
twelve-tone idiom and was one of the most 
advanced of contemporary musical thinkers. 
The writer was present at a performance of 
a Mozart piano concerto in which Schnabel, 
with a wicked gleam in his eye, improvised 
a cadenza abounding in hair-raising dis- 
sonances. No one enjoyed the outraged cries 
of the critics more than he did, for the 
cream of the jest was that they had been 
pommeling him for years for being too 
severe and too strict in his musical philos- 
ophy. Audiences that begged for encores 
received an additional Beethoven sonata — 
preferably a late and particularly demanding 
one. But when they had the discrimination 
to take it, they were invariably rewarded 
with a memorable musical experience. 

Although he was perhaps most famous as 
a Beethoven interpreter, Schnabel’s playing 
of Schubert and Weber was if anything 
even more of a revelation. No one who 
heard his cycle of Schubert’s piano sonatas, 
given for the New Friends of Music in 
New York, will ever forget those after- 
noons. There was none of the formal. dis- 
tance and conventional procedure of the 
ordinary piano recital with its miscellane- 
ous program, ending with display pieces. 
Schnabel played exactly as he would have 
played in his own home, with a warmth, an 
intimacy, an outpouring of emotion and 
imagination that were literally overwhelm- 
ing. Each sonata seemed the last word in 
musical confession and discovery, until the 
next was played. So packed with color, in- 
tensity of mood, boldness of thought and 
contrast were the performances that the 
usual complaints of length were unthinkable. 
Schubert wa$ revealed as a master com- 
parable with Beethoven in his originality 
and majesty of style. Those who found 
Schnabel a bit forbidding needed only to 
hear one of his performances of Weber to 
discover how sensitive and charming his 
musical personality could be, and how he 
could delight in romantic ardor and display. 


When Dimitri Mitropoulos, who i 
duced Schnabel’s fascinating Rhapsody 
Orchestra to New York Philharme 
Symphony audiences, stated that Schnabel 
death was “a very great loss to music,” he 
was thinking of Schnabel as a com 
rather than as a pianist. Although Mp 
Mitropoulos appreciated his eminence as, 
pianist, he confessed that to him Schnabg 
was “more interesting as a composer than jp 
his more familiar role.”” Even if Schnabel 
compositions do not win a lasting place jj 
the repertoire, they exist as a proof of his 
profound gifts, his breadth of understand. 
ing and imagination, and his impressiy 
technical command of music in all its forms, 

One of Schnabel’s outstanding traits was 
his serenity of spirit. Beneath his gruffness 
and occasional impatience was hidden greg 
tenderness and compassion. When he played 
a Beethoven or a Schubert slow movement 
or a Bach adagio, one could feel the ful 
force of Goethe’s words: “It must have been 
like this in God’s heart, before the creation,” 


Constant Lambert: 
A Vital Personality 


S is often the case with musicians 
P Sect creative talents are on the see. 

ond, rather than the top, level of im- 
portance, the whole of Constant Lambert's 
contribution to the art of music proved to 
be more than the sum of its parts. He pro- 
duced a relatively small number of works, 
and only a few of these attained any dur- 
able success—the choral pieces The Rio 
Grande and Summer’s Last Will and Testa- 
ment, and the ballets Horoscope, Pomona, 
and Romeo and Juliet. He wrote one bril- 
liant volume of criticism, Music Ho!, in 
which he took nearly all the leading compos- 
ers of the 1930s for a merry but by no 
means pointless ride; having spoken his 
piece, he did not seek to continue his literary 
career. He became a first-class conductor, 
but nobody seems to have offered him a post 
as head of a symphony orchestra. Remain- 
ing on the staff of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
long after his admirable recordings had won 
him an international reputation as a con- 
ductor, he devoted much of his energy to 
the restoration of such tradition-blemished 
works as Purcell’s The Fairy Queen and 
Tchaikovsky’s The Sleeping Beauty and 
Swan Lake. Meanwhile he kept his hand 
in as a reciter—a craft in which he displayed 
his exceptional gifts in presentations of the 
Sitwell-Walton Facade and delivering regu- 
larly the Gertrude Stein ramblings in the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet performances of A 
Wedding Bouquet. 

Lambert’s career, in short, sounds like a 
dilettante affair. But it was not, and in that 
fact lies its significance. Because he fol- 
lowed his various pursuits with the tech- 
nique and the exacting self-criticism of a 
professional, his career was singularly use- 
ful to British music in general and to the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet in particular. His 
sharp perceptions, dependable taste, and 
perpetual hatred of cant and hypocrisy set 
him apart from the common run of English 
musicians—indeed, of musicians anywhere. 

Though he was basically a product of the 
brash, iconoclastic 1920s, Lambert was af 
all-around musician and a serious one, more 
interested in serving and improving the art 
than in advancing himself. His contribu- 


tion to the music of his own country, modest 


though it looks on paper, was broad 
generous, and the vitality of his presence 
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N honorary degree of doctor of music was 
awarded by the University of Edinburgh to 
Bruno Walter while he was in the Scottish 
capital participating in the Edinburgh Festival. 
Stern's appearances in Israel this summer 
qiminated in his marriage to Vera Lindenblit, of 
that country. William Kapell is currently making 
his third tour of South America. He remains there 

Pierre Monteux took part as a violist in a recent 

chamber-music program in Hancock, Me. Licia 
and Giuseppe di Stefano appeared in 
several opera performances at the Teatro Munici- 
in Rio de Janeiro early in September. On Aug. 
]0, Moura Lympany was, married in London to 
Bennet Korn, advertising executive of New 3 ork 
radio station WNEW. The pianist left immedi- 
ately after the ceremony to prepare for a concert 
in the Royal Albert Hall the same evening. _ 

Rudolf Bing, accompanied by his wife and Pip, 
returned from Europe to New York on Aug. 27 
While vacationing with his wife in Switzerland 
this summer, Eugene Ormandy found himself a 
neighbor of Alexander Brailowsky, Nathan Mil- 
stein, and William Primrose. Engagements in 
Copenhagen and Oslo precede the conductor’s re- 
turn to this country for the opening of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra season on Oct. 16. Following 
her appearances at the Bayreuth Festival, Astrid 
Yeraay sang in two Wagnerian concerts conducted 
by Withelm Furtwangler, in Lucerne, and as guest 
artist in performances of Tristan und Isolde and 
Gétterdammerung, in the Berlin Arts Festival. 

In his first conducting task since his wife’s death 
on June 23, Arturo Toscanini led the La Scala 
Orchestra in a three-hour session, recording Verdi's 
[| Vespri Siciliani and parts of La Traviata. Pro- 
ceeds from the recordings will go to the Casa 
Verdi. Mr. Toscanini will return to the United 
States to conduct the NBC Symphony in a series 
of twelve concerts beginning Nov. 3. What was 
probably Kirsten Flagstad's last appearance on the 
operatic stage in a Wagnerian role took place on 
July 25 when she sang in the Covent Garden Opera 
Company’s production of Tristan und Isolde, at 
the Liverpool Festival. Set Svanholm was the 
Tristan. Also appearing in the festival was Leo- 
pold Stokowski, who conducted two concerts by 
the Royal Philharmonic. A strained foot is pre- 
yenting Margot Fonteyn from dancing in all but 
two one-act ballets with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
for the rest of the year. 

After his appearance at the Berkshire Festival, 
Bleazar de Carvalho returned to Rio de Janeiro to 
conduct in the opera season at the Teatro Munici- 
pal. Beginning in October he will fill engagements 
in Belgium, France, England, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Israel. William Warfield was unable to 
accept an invitation to sing in the premiere of 
Igor Stravinsky's The Rake’s Progress, in Venice, 
because he began work in August on a musical 
film based on Huckleberry Finn. Leon Rothier“ 


was married on Aug. 24 to Clara Balog, manager 


of his vocal studio. Giorgio Polacco was best 
man, and Eugene Conley was among those who 
attended the ceremony. Seymour Lipkin sailed .on 
Aug. 13 for a three-month concert tour of Eng- 
land, The Netherlands, Denmark, and Italy. 

A Stradivarius violin has been loaned by its 
owner, Mrs. Nicholas Brown, to Ricardo Odno- 
peso for use in his concert appearances. The 
violinist recently completed a tour of Australia. 
A Stradivarius cello, last used by the late Guilher- 
mina Suggia, has been acquired by Edmund Kurtz, 
who will use it for recordings he will make this 
September and for a subsequent European concert 
tour, Jacques de Menasce has been named a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The composer 
and pianist has been active in introducing con- 
temporary French music in the United States. 
_ Reginald Stewart, who conducted an outdoor 
concert in Naples during his Italian vacation, has 
made a scholarship at the Peabody Conservatory of 

msic available to outstanding Neapolitan music 

ts. Mona Paulee and her husband, Dean 
Holt, became the parents of a daughter, Lanie Dean, 
on Aug. 2. Mary Curtis has been singing the roles 
of Desdemona in Otello and Leonora in Il Trova- 
tore, in Venice and Ancona. Joseph Wagner in- 
cluded two of his own works when he led concerts 
- et Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional of Panama. 
€ also served as piano soloist in his concerto. 
Jeanne Volpe sang the role of Santuzza in Caval- 
Ieria Rusticana, in Asbury Park last month. The 
Soprano has scheduled a tour of Europe this fall. 
: ms, who was heard this summer as 
A in a Montreal production of Fledermaus, 
conducted by Wilfred Pelletier, will take the part 
of Rosalinda in the same operetta when it is sent 
on tour by $. Hurok this season. 
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Cosi Fan Tutte, as given at the 1931 Salzburg Festival. In the cast were Viorica Ursuleac, Eva Hadro- 
bova, Adele Kern, Franz Vélker, Karl Hammes, and Josef von Manowarda. Clemens Krauss conducted 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Another Mozart Revival 


Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte was newly staged at 
the Salzburg Festival, fortunately stylized largely 
by the use of curtains which conveniently bridged 
over the many changes of scene (as in the Metro- 
politan production of a few years back). Clemens 
Krauss seemed to concentrate all efforts on a stage 
unity and a cohesion rare in Mozart representa- 
tions anywhere. Other new Mozart productions 
were Die Entfithrung and Die Zauberfléte. Mo- 
zart works continued from last season were Figa- 
ros Hochzeit and Don Juan. 


London Summer Opera 


Romani’s Fedra, Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi, 
Verdi’s Falstaff (as well as other Verdi operas), 
and Puccini’s Turandot, can be seen at Covent 
Garden; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko at the 
Lyceum. Also at the Lyceum are several ballets, 
including Falla’s El Amor Brujo and Prokofieff’s 
Chout. 


They ve Been Working on It 


Music lovers have been asking what has be- 
come of that repertoire we used to hear at 
orchestral concerts in summer. With the excep- 
tion of a handful of novelties the same music 
is heard that we hear in the winter. The New 
York Lewisohn Stadium management believes this 
signifies progress. We differ. The summer is 
not the time to enjoy winter musical fare, any 
more than it is the time to eat winter food. 
Listen to the applause that follows a Strauss waltz 
at the Stadium, or any other piece of first-class 
light music, infrequently performed there. By 
their response shall ye know them, we might say. 
We are the last to clamor for “popular classics” 
at summer orchestral concerts. Let the radio 
play them for the millionth time! But there is 
a vast repertoire of neglected music in which 
summer listeners would revel if they were given 
the chance. 


Early Ventures 


With a number of celebrities participating, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System opened its ex- 
perimental television station, W2XAB, on July 21. 
New York’s Mayor, James J. Walker, officially 
dedicated the station. George Gershwin was 
among those heard in the musical program. 


Dent Did Good Work 


The ninth annual festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary music opened at Ox- 
ford, England, on July 22 and ended with two 
orchestral concerts in the Queen’s Hall. It was a 
great success, and praise is due to Prof. E. J. 
Dent for his work as president of the society and 
to all who made it possible to assemble the mem- 
bers in this “land without music.” Britain’s repre- 
sentative compositions were able to claim a right 
to be heard with those of all the world—notably 
Constant Lambert’s Pomona; and Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Job. 


Version versus Version 


As Idomeneo first saw the light in Munich just 
150 years ago the two festival performances, as 
orchestrated by Wolf-Ferrari, given in the rococo 
frame of the little Residenz Theatre had historical 
interest superior to that which attended the pro- 
duction of Richard Strauss’s version last spring 
in Vienna. But one has to be liberal-minded or a 
little loose with words to speak of the two per- 
formances as being really of the same work. 
Visually the two were so divergent as to seem 
two different operas; a similar discrepancy was 
true of the music. For Strauss, to revise was to 
rewrite. For Wolf-Ferrari, it was to do only 
what was urgently necessary; to cut, to splice, 
and to expedite, but to remember always there had 
been only one Mozart, and he was sacrosanct. The 
new German text by Ernst Leopold Stahl came 
closer to the original Italian of the Abbé Varesco 
in some places than the older German book. Yet 
the most stirring aria, Elettra’s D’Oreste, d’Ajace, 
was dropped. Strauss retained it, although he felt 
constrained to change the name of Elettra to 
Ismene. 


Summer Is Ended 


As a climax to the first decade of Hollywood 
Bowl concerts, Alfred Hertz gave Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony as the season’s finale. The close 
of the second season of summer concerts by mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Fairmount 
Park brought 10,000 to Robin Hood Dell to hear 
a request program under Alexander Smallens. . . . 
The fourteenth season of concerts in Lewisohn 
Stadium came to an end with Albert Coates con- 
ducting before an audience of 10,000 





On The Front Cover: 
E POWER BIGGS was born in Westcliff, 


England. After graduating from the Royal 
e Academy of Music in London, he gave 
organ recitals in many of the historic English 
cathedrals and in Queen’s Hall in London. He 
came to the United States (he is now a citizen) 
and settled in Boston. For more than seven years 
he has given regular Sunday morning broadcasts 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. He has 
appeared frequently as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony, as well as with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Chicago Symphony, BBC Symphony in 
London, and other orchestras. His recital appear- 
ances include the presentation of the complete 
organ works of Bach. Recently he has offered pro- 
grams for organ and string ensemble which he 
conducts from the keyboard. This summer he 
returned to England to appear in the Festival of 
Britain. Columbia Records has released many 
albums of his organ recordings, and he has given 
the premieres of several works by contemporary 
American composers. (Photograph by ' Fabian 
Bachrach, New York.) 
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lines clear; but such merit as the 
opera seria performance had_ was 
vitiated by the fact that Naiad, 


Dryad, and Echo were made to stick 
like leeches to Ariadne. They not only 
observed and commented but dogged 
her every step (presumably in the 
interest of attractive tableaux) and 
eavesdropped at what seemed an _al- 
most indecent proximity on her duet 
with Bacchus. 

Leo von Witsen designed stand- 
ard, tasteful costumes for the Pro- 
logue, while the Greek costumes were 
designed by Alice Brewer. Jan 
Meyerowitz, Paul Ulanowsky, and 
Felix Wolfes were the musical as- 
sistants and Nathaniel C. Merrill the 
lighting technician. 





HARLES MUNCH began the sec- 

ond week of concerts in the Music 
Shed with a program of three well- 
known works and the less familiar 
Third Symphony by Albert Roussel. 
The concert as a whole was rather 
unexciting. Mr. Munch presented the 
Overture to Schumann’s Genoveva in 
a careful manner and with the con- 
trasts of sound effects in which he 
seems to specialize. Yet the true 
spirit of the work, with its poetic 
and romantic feeling, was bypassed. 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony was 
given a straightforward reading; Mr. 
Munch did not overromanticize the 
work in matters of tempo or sonority. 
Except in the third movement, which 
was rushed, everything seemed re- 
laxed. In sum total, however, the 
performance could not be called satis- 
factory. It may be that the conduc- 
tor failed to grasp the subtleties of 
the symphony’s structure; it may also 
be that the idea of presenting this de- 
scriptive work in the frame of nature 
itself was not a very happy one. 

The two French works that consti- 


tuted the second half: of the program 
seemed closer to the conductor’s ex- 
uberant temperament. Ravel’s Rap- 
sodie Espagnole was the high point 
of the concert. Mr. Munch and the 
orchestra played it to perfection; ev- 
erything in the score was realized— 
the sheer beauty of the orchestral tex- 
ture, the languishing quality of the 
melodies, and the great climaxes of 
sound. 

Roussel’s Third Symphony, not 
often performed in this country, pre- 
sents a strange combination of har- 
monic and contrapuntal conventions 
that derive directly from Vincent 
d’Indy and his Schola Cantorum; a 
strong rhythmic and motor pulse, 
which runs throughout the entire 
work, and a strong, traditionally clas- 
sical structure. It was natural to 
hope that Mr. Munch, who was a 
close friend of the composer, would 
give a perfect performance. But he 
seemed to accentuate the noisy as- 
pects of the music instead of its 
rhythmical sweep. The classical 
structure of the work demands that 
its climaxes should not be all of the 
same nature, and that the final great 
climax, at the end—which employs 
material from the first movement—be 
built up slowly throughout the work. 
As Mr. Munch presented it, the ut- 
most in noise was attained from the 
very beginning, and the effect was 
repetitious rather than impressive. 

—ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


T HE general mediocrity of the Tan- 
glewood summer was interrupted 
for a single evening by a memorable 
performance, on Aug. 9, of Beetho- 
ven’s Missa Solemnis. Originally 
planned by Serge Koussevitzky as the 
high point of the series of concerts 
in the Music Shed, the presentation 
of the mass was made a memorial to 
the late conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Leonard Bernstein, making 
his first public appearance of the Tan- 
glewood season, was the conductor. 
The Festival Chorus was trained by 
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Hugh Ross, and the soloists, all of 
whom had been associated with Kous- 
sevitzky in Tanglewood performances 
in other summers, were Adele Addi- 
son, soprano; Eunice Alberts, con- 
tralto; David Lloyd, tenor; and James 
Pease, bass. 

Mr. Bernstein made the occasion 
solemn but not mortuary. Although 
he had never conducted the monu- 
mental Missa Solemnis before, he 
demonstrated an impressive command 
of the work. All the primary tech- 
nical problems of directing the com- 
plex score—and many passages are 
exceptionally difficult to conduct suc- 
cessiully—had been solved in his pre- 
liminary study, and he was able to 
devote himself wholly to its musical 
and spiritual content. The depth and 
honesty of his feeling for the work 
and for the great man it served to 
memorialize imparted to his interpre- 
tation a breadth, an inspirational qual- 
ity, and a sense of truth that are 
rare in any conductor’s work, and 
that certainly have not always been 
present in everything Mr. Bernstein 
has done in the past. More than once 
in the course of the evening the per- 
formance reached and remained upon 
a plane of nobility Koussevitzky him- 
self would have been proud to attain. 
We heard no such dedicated music- 
making at Tanglewood at any other 
time this summer. 

At the beginning, it is true, a few 
of the slower tempos seemed almost 
guarded, as though Mr. Bernstein 
were not quite certain of the result, 
and the orchestra was a trifle ill at 
ease during the opening Kyrie. But 
this was a matter of ten minutes’ 
duration, and once the performance 
began to gather momentum there 
were no further traces of uncertainty. 
The chorus, magnificently disciplined, 
sang with supreme ease and flexibility, 
negotiating the sudden reductions of 
volume, the dramatic sforzandos, and 
the extended florid passages as per- 
fectly as though the members had 
spent a year, and not five weeks, 
learning their parts. Every moment 
of the choral singing was completely 
musical and communicative, and there 
was a gratifying disdain for the trick 
effects and mechanical displays of 
virtuosity in which some of our more 
celebrated choirs delight. 

Miss Addison’s voice, although 
somewhat light for the music, soared 
into the upper reaches with heady 
purity. Miss Alberts and Mr. Lloyd 
sang with deep understanding; and 
Mr. Pease, the least impressive of the 
four, profited from the brighter tone 
production he has been using this 
summer. Mr. Bernstein placed the 
soloists behind the chorus, high up 
against the resonating back-wall, thus 
enabling them to hold their own 
against the big sonority of massed 
voices and orchestra. The balance of 
vocal and instrumental volumes was 
nearly always eminently satisfactory. 

Although a note in the program re- 
quested that the audience refrain from 
applause, some listeners were unable 
to curb their extroversion in the face 
of so splendid an achievement. Their 
lapse of decorum was unimportant, 
however, compared to the grandeur 
of Mr. Bernstein’s achievement on 
one of the most important and most 
successful days of his career. The 
threat of rain, which became an un- 
comfortable reality for those outside 
the Music Shed during the Gloria, 
kept the audience down to 8,000—the 
largest Thursday attendance of the 
season, but by no means a record. 


ON Aug. 10, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt was guest of honor and 
speaker at the annual Tanglewood on 
Parade festivity. In a ten-minute ad- 
dress in the course of the evening 
concert in the Music Shed, she ex- 
pressed regret that she had had so 
short an acquaintance with Kousse- 
vitzky, with whom she appeared in 
Prokofieff’s Peter and the Wolf in 
the Tanglewood on Parade program a 
year ago. Four conductors partici- 


pated in the concert, which rounded 
off the activities of the afternoon ang 
evening, except for dancing on the 
lawn by those who had en 
strength left. Mr. Carvalho conducted 
Berlioz’ Overture to Benvenuto Cg. 
lini; Richard Burgin offered Bloch’s 
Nigun and Arbos’ Tango Espagnol, 
with his wife, Ruth Posselt, as violin, 
soloist; Mr. Bernstein conducted 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue ang 
played the solo piano part in it; and 
Mr. Munch ended the program with 
Debussy’s La Mer. From 4:30 untij 
concert time, students of the Berk. 
shire Music Center displayed their 
wares to the 10,000 visitors. The 
opera department gave scenes from 
standard works by Mozart, Verdi, and 
Mascagni. The Department I orches. 
tra, under student coriductors, played 
works by Ravel, Strauss and De. 
bussy, and Irving Fine’s Alice jg 
Wonderland Suite. The chamber. 
music department played pieces by 
student composers, and the choral de. 
partment gave a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Munch conducted the final Sat. 
urday evening concert, the next-to- 
last program of the summer, on Aug, 
11. Ideal weather brought the largest 
audience in the history of Tangle. 
wood. At intermission time 1480) 
people were inside the gates, and the 
road from Lenox was still clogged 
bumper to bumper, with cars. Some 
of the latest arrivals made their way 
through the unprecedented traffic jam 
just in time to turn around and leaye 
as the concert ended. 

In a program of three symphonies, 
Mr. Munch placed Honegger’s Fifth 
Symphony, in its first performance at 
Tanglewood, between Beethoven's 
First and Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique. 
He conducted the Honegger work 
with care, sympathy, and reasonable. 
ness, showing it again—as he had in 
Boston and New York last winter— 
to be a work of serious mien and 
honest sentiment if of somewhat ques- 
tionable structural solidarity. 

Both the standard symphonies re- 
ceived unbridled performances. From 
start to finish the Beethoven sym- 
phony broke all known speed records, 
The Pathétique Symphony remained 
within the bounds of lucidity during 
the first two movements, but the 
March-Scherzo, forced through with- 
out a modicum of attention to instru- 
mental texture and balance, vouch- 
safed ten minutes of the ugliest 
noises I have ever heard the Boston 
Symphony make. The elegiac clos- 
ing Adagio frequently became an Al- 
legro molto, and the result bore vir- 
tually no resemblance to the indica- 
tions of the score or to the nature 
of the music as it has universally 
been understood by other conductors. 
This was the most lawless perform- 
ance I have heard Mr. Munch give; 
he seemed to lose his moorings alto- 
gether and to be swept along by a 
peculiar personal frenzy that robbed 
the music of all dignity and most of 
its meaning. 


1 the closing concert of the season, 

on Aug. 12, an all-Brahms program 
in which the Second Symphony and 
Fourth Symphony were prefaced by 
the Haydn Variations, Mr. Munch 
was truly an enigma. The Second 
Symphony was a tissue of distortions 
that bordered upon the outrageous: 
The opening Allegro non troppo was 
taken at a tempo that was decidedly 
troppo, and the movement fell to 
pieces in a dozen places as Mr. Munch 
indulged in the most extravagant and 
abrupt variations of tempo; the 
Adagio was an andante that slid 
casually past many of the most sig 
nificant nuances; the Allegretto was 
hasty, and slipshod in articulation; 
the end of the last movement ‘so’ 
like a village band attempting the 
Rienzi Overture. The performance 
as a whole made neither sense nor 
sound. 

The Fourth Symphony, however, 
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NORTH CAROLINA FESTIVAL 


Jeanne Mitchell takes a bow after her appearance as soloist at the Bre- 


vard Festival. 


In back, pointing to the violinist, is James Christian 


Pfohl, founder and conductor of the festival, which is six years old 


Summer Concerts 
End at Chautauqua 


CuauTaugua, N. Y.—The final 
concert by the Chautauqua Symphony 
in its 23rd summer series was given 
on Aug. 22. Franco Autori conducted, 
and Frances Magnes was the soloist 
in Sibelius’ Violin Concerto. 

Ralph McCallister, program direc- 
tor of the Chautauqua Institution, re- 
ported that the total attendance at the 
orchestra’s 24 concerts was 170,000, 
more than in any previous season. In 
all, 22 instrumental soloists appeared 
with the orchestra, which plays in 
the outdoor amphitheatre here. 

Compositions by David Holden and 
Frederick Picket were given first per- 
formances, and twelve other American 
composers were also represented in the 
programs. Four of the concerts were 


broadcast on a coast-to-coast network 
by the American Broadcasting Com- 
any. 

' A special revolving fund of $4,250 
to cover special recitals in the amphi- 
theatre next summer has been estab- 
lished by the institution. The artists 
to appear will be determined at a 
later date. 

The institution will be held from 
June 29 to Aug. 24 in 1952, and the 
orchestra will open a six-week season 
of 24 concerts on July 12. 


Schwarz To Lead 
Birmingham Orchestra 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. — Rudolf 
Schwarz has succeeded George Wel- 
don as conductor of the City of Bir- 
mingham Symphony. Mr. Schwarz 
was formerly conductor of the 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra. 
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Brevard Festival 
Concludes Sixth Year 


Brevarp, N. C.—The sixth annual 
Brevard Music Festival came to a 
close on Aug. 19 with afternoon and 
evening performances of Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah. The Brevard Festival 
Orchestra and Chorus were conducted 
by James Christian Pfohl, founder 
and director of the Transylvania Mu- 
sic Camp (home of the festival) and 
conductor of the Charlotte Symphony. 
The soloists were Norma Heyde, 
Gloria Gonano, James Schwabacher, 
and Andrew White. 

The oratorio was the eighth event 
of the festival, which began on Aug. 
7 with a program by Susan Reed, 
ballad singer. Eileen Farrell was 
soloist with the orchestra, singing 
among other things, Briinnhilde’s Im- 
molation from G6tterdammerung. 
Olin Downes gave a lecture on Being 
Your Own Music Critic, and John 
Jacob Niles presented a program of 
folk music. Jeanne Mitchell was heard 
with the orchestra in Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole, and Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff were soloists in Martinu’s 
Concerto for Two Pianos. 

The festival came at the end of the 
six-week session of the Transylvania 
Music Camp. During that time thirty 
weekly programs were given by fac- 
ulty and student recitalists and en- 
sembles. Guest artists included Thor 
Johnson, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony ; Vittorio Giannini and Don 
Gillis, composers; David Bachman, 
past president of the Bandmasters 
Association; Carol Smith, mezzo-so- 
prano; and Richard Cass, David 
Smith, and Barbara Jane English, 
pianists. 

In a program conducted by Mr. 
Johnson the camp orchestra played 
Bartok’s Third Piano Concerto, with 
Mr. Smith as soloist; a Vivaldi con- 
certo grosso; Heikki Soulahti’s Sin- 
fonia Piccola in B minor; and the 
Polovtsian Dances from Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, with the chorus partici- 
pating. 


Pop Concerts 
Close in New Orleans 


New Orteans.—The closing pro- 
gram of the Summer Pops Concerts, 
under the direction of Izler Solomon, 
offered Lanny Ross as guest soloist. 
Earlier a Cole Porter program was 
presented with Francine Falkon, con- 
tralto; Lloyd Leech, tenor; and Nor- 
man Treigle, bass, as the vocalists. At 
another concert Audrey Schuh and 
Margaret Roberts, sopranos; David 
Poleri, tenor; and Donald Rodriquez, 
baritone, were heard with the orches- 
tra. 

One concert was conducted by 
George Foster, for the past several 
years the highly capable manager of 
the New Orleans Symphony, and he 
acquitted himself well. Ewing Poteet, 
violinist; Margaret Jaubert Chilton, 
pianist; and Henri Feux, baritone, 
were the soloists. In two remaining 
concerts the soloists were Mary Seth 
Smith, James Stewart, Lucille Snyder, 
Lorraine Wright, Charles May, and 
William Harry. 

A production of La Traviata by the 
Scorsone Ensemble offered in the 
leading roles Selma Serriades, Charles 
Caruso, and Henri Feux. 

—Harry B. Loés 


San Diego 
Summer Series Opens 


San Dreco.—Symphonies Under the 
Stars got under way here on July 
31, with Fabien Sevitzky as musical 
director and conductor of the San 
Diego Symphony. Among the soloists 
listed for the summer series were Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, soprano; Eugene List, 
Menahem Pressler, and Amparo 
Iturbi, pianists; Carroll Glenn, vio- 
linist; Mary Spalding, harpist; Louis 
Sudler, baritone; and Ethel Smith, 
organist. Dean Pieper became man- 
ager of the orchestra on June 15. 
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© Festspiele Bayreuth-Renner 


The gathering of the Knights of the Holy Grail in Parsifal as staged by 
- Wieland Wagner for the Bayreuth Festival. George London is the Amfortas 


Bayreuth 


(Continued from page 3) 

had to say about him, but he cannot 
ignore the evidence of his own ears 
when the recording shows him just 
where and how badly he had sung out 
of tune the night before, come in a 
beat or two too soon or too late, or 
substituted notes of his own for those 
of the composer. 


HESE Bayreuth performances, 
however, have not given us much 
occasion to be hypercritical; on the 
contrary, they have been tremendously 
impressive in their totality and for 
the most part in detail. The ideal 


voices, of course, are still lacking for 
some of the roles : there is nowhere 
in the world a true Wagnerian 


Briinnhilde or Isolde or Tristan or 
Siegfried, though we are justified i 
building hopes on some of the young 
sopranos and tenors we have just 
heard. 

The Briinnhilde of Astrid Varnay 
had many excellent features. The 
voice is not enormous, but there is 
always a reserve of power to be 
draws. upon when the drama calls for 
it, for Miss Varnay is not only a 
sensitive musician but has an excep- 
tional intellectual control in whatever 
she does. The one reproach I have 
to bring against her is that some of 
the details of her miming seem to be 
overstudied and too apt to force them- 
selves on our attention. Some of her 
gestures and postures bring Bayreuth 
more degrees of latitude nearer Holly- 
wood than is to my liking. 

The heroic tenors mostly showed 
the usual inability of the species to 
sing well at anything but the highest 
pressure; but there was much to like 
in the Stolzing of Hans Hopf and the 
Siegfried of Bernd Aldenhoff. The 
basses and sopranos were in general a 
fine lot. Sigurd 3joerling’s Wotan 
was much superior to the one he gave 
us recently in London; and the Am- 
fortas of George London, the Parsi- 
fal of Mr. Windgassen, the Klingsor 
and the Gunther of Hermann Uhde, 
and the richly comic Beckmesser of 
Erich Kunz were first-rate. So were 
the Kundry and the Gutrune of Mar- 
tha Médl, while there was much 
promise in the Sieglinde of Leonie 
Rysanek. As regards crystalline pu- 
rity of tone and accuracy of inton- 
ation and the adaptation of the sound 
to the psychological sense of the mo- 
ment the Eva and the Woglinde of 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf were models 
of technique and style. The Loge of 
Walter Fritz—Loge is perhaps the 
most remarkable of Wieland Wag- 
ner’s re-creations of character—was 
masterly; while there is nothing in 
the Wagnerian bass repertory that can 


compare with the Gurnemanz, the 
Hagen, or the Fasolt of Ludwig 
Weber. 


A ‘NEW Bayreuth this year was 
necessary for more reasons than 
one. Not only had a fresh artistic 
start to be made but a serious eco- 
nomic problem presented itself. While 
the festival theatre escaped the bomb- 
ing that tore Wahnfried in two, it 
suffered much in the way both of 
pillage and degradation during the 
earlier years of the occupation. I will 
not go into distasteful details as to 
all this; it must suffice to say that the 
mere problem of stage re-equipment 
on the old solid lines with materials 
the price they are today would have 
been insoluble. 

Wieland Wagner’s genius has found 
a way out of that difficulty: not only 
have his new inscenations been a bril- 
liant artistic achievement but they 
have reduced costs by dispensing al- 
most entirely with built-up scenery. 
His main materials have been simply 
gauzes and lighting. I must begin by 
dispelling the notion that he is just 
another “producer” and “designer” of 
the type too familiar to us today—the 
type that sees in “production” only an 
opportunity for advertising itself on a 
masterpiece very much as a loutish 
tripper carves his inglorious name on 
a revered monument. 

Wieland Wagner’s sole purpose is 
to reveal the full greatness of the 
works by eliminating whatever, in the 
older style or inscenation, obtrudes 
itself between them and us. A second 
misconception that it is as well to 
remove at the outset is that this is a 
“method” that can now be taken over 
by any Tom, Dick, or Harry of the 
operatic stage and applied, like a cos- 
metic, to any and every work or type 
of work. 

For the time being, at all events, 
Wieland Wagner has been concerned 
only with the Ring and Parsifal. Each 
of these lends itself readily to an 
almost complete departure from the 
ordinary material- representational be- 
cause in essence it is legendary, sym- 
bolic, rather than realistic. The char- 
acters, the milieu, and the stuff of the 
drama have no existence in any par- 
ticular time or particular space ; 
therefore there is no reason why they 
should be set before us today in an 
environment of pseudo-real structures, 
rocks, trees, flowers aid so on. Ob- 
viously an opera that deals with char- 
acters and environments on the plane 
of everyday reality calls for a differ- 
ent method of treatment—the Meister- 
singer, for instance. This year, at 
any rate, that opera has been put be- 
fore us—not by Wieland Wagner—in 
the customary representational fash- 
ion. On this point, however, I shall 
have something to say later. 

The new settings and general treat- 


ment of Parsifal and the Ring 
have been remarkable not only ior 
their technical ingenuity but for the 
way in which they have liberated our 
imagination for the things that really 
matter, and so increased the impres- 
siveness of the works. We received 
our first surprise when the curtain 
rose on the opening scene of Parsi- 
fal. According to the score, the scene 
is a glade in a — shady forest 
in the domain of the Grail, with Gur- 
nemanz and the two young Esquires 
lying under a tree: the time is day- 
break. In what we saw, however, 
there was no forest definable, nor 
even a tree. 

But it took us only a few minutes 
to realize that this dark, imprecise 
setting was the ideal one for the 
action. The eye was not outraged or 
amused by botanical curiosities of the 
customary stage kind; we felt the 
forest rather than saw it, a legendary 
forest that was of no time and no 
place, and one, moreover, over which 
mystery and sorrow and pain seemed 
to have brooded long. The result of 
it all was that we were conscious, for 
the first time, of the characters as 
Wagner must have seen them in his 
creative imagination, and the music, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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eally with nothing intruding now between 
pres- itand us, spoke to us with a poignancy 
sived ond the power of words to express. 
rtain Wieland Wagner’s method of insce- 
arsi- gation naturally calls in general for 
scene a lower scale of lighting than we are 
orest accustomed to. Some of the criti- 
Gur- cism of it on this score was merely 
ulres the outcome ot a trustration of ex- 
day- pectation ; once I had grown used to 
ever, it 1 myself felt, for the most part, 
nor that it was entirely right, though I 
freely confess that there were times 
utes when I would have welcomed a little 
ecise more illumination. This year, how- 
the ever, a good deal has been experimen- 
d or tal, and a few things may be changed 
: the next year. 
the 
dary Ad : 
1 no OME of the most notable achieve- 
hich ments have been in the way of 
med handling stage masses, notably the en- 
t of semble of Gibichung vassals in the 
for second act of the Gétterdammerung. 
$ as The reader will remember the absurd 
his traditional treatment of this. The 
usic vassals line up in two teams, one on 
; the right of the stage, one on the left: 
half-way through the episode, in obe- 
some 
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dience, apparently, to an _ inaudible 
whistle blown by an invisible referee, 
team A crosses over to where team B 
was, and vice versa, to play, as it 
were, a return game on the other’s 
ground. There was no childish non- 
sense of this sort at Bayreuth: the 
gathering of the vassals and all their 
subsequent movements were a marvel 
of naturalness, of the art that con- 
ceals art. 

In other places also the customary 
“Staginess” has been avoided by pre- 
senting corporate masses as masses 
instead of a collection of individuals; 
the Valkyries, for instance, were 
shown not as eight separately jerked 
puppets but as a kind of composite 
force emanating from and resolving 
again into Wotan. The Flower Maid- 
ens in Parsifal, again, were not 
merely so many stage Muriels and 
Gladyses and Sybils each playing 
some stale old card in the stale old 
game of feminine seduction, but an 
entity, an evil something, transcending 
mere individuality, infesting the air 
of Klingsor’s garden. Again, the 
cowed, toiling Nibelung dwarfs who, 
in the ordinary production, are seen 
bent to the ground under the burden 
of the incredibly light machine- 
pressed gold ingots they have mined 
for Alberich, suggested not just serfs 
but Servitude itself—to the immense 
intensification of the dramatic idea. 

The general handling of the action, 
in combination with the impression of 
timelessness and spacelessness created 
by the dim lighting at Bayreuth, did 
away with the necessity of much of 
the woeful stuff that currently passes 
for acting in the Wagner operas. Most 
of what is required in the way of 
tracking out subtle psychological nu- 
ances is done by the music. 

I would cite, as a cardinal example, 
the point in the second act of the 
Gotterdammerung in which it be- 
comes clear to Briinnhilde and Gun- 
ther that Siegfried has somehow prac- 
ticed a fraud on them. This is ‘the 
climactic moment of the drama, and 
we should be made to realize it as 
such. No one who saw this year’s 
handling of the situation will ever 
forget it. The figures were immo- 
bilized on the great dark stage. To- 
wards the extreme left, Gunther was 
not much more than a shadow. To- 
wards the right a short flight of steps 
led up to the (invisible) Hall; near 
the bottom of these stood Briinnhilde, 
while towards the top was the sinis- 
ter Hagen, with his back towards us. 
There the three remained for some 
minutes, without movement, without 
gesture, each of them obviously sunk 
in silent brooding upon the individual 


problem now confronting him, while 
the orchestra poured out its flood of 
tragic comment upon it all. 

Here, as in countless other places, 
the production showed that the great- 
est actor in these Wagnerian dramas 
is the orchestra; and for that demon- 
stration, and for all it spared us in 
the way of puny human acting, how 
grateful we were! 


HE admirable Meistersinger set- 

tings—the work, I think, of a 
Bayreuth architect—took me a little 
time to get used to after the prevail- 
ing symbolism of the Ring and Par- 
sifal; every bit of furniture was so 
obviously real and practical that for a 
while, paradoxically, I could not be- 
lieve in its actuality. But the Meis- 
tersinger, of course, is in a different 
category from the other works. 

Wieland Wagner’s departures from 
tradition have been dictated solely by 
a desire to get down to the real roots 
of the drama, even if that means dis- 
carding some of the stage apparatus 
that was all that Wagner could en- 
visage when he was planning the 
Ring. The new Loge is a case in 
point. In the ordinary production he 
is a red-haired, red-costumed gro- 
tesque, always in convulsive motion 
down to his very fingertips, always 
bent on proving to us that he is the 
restless god of flame and fire. Wie- 
land Wagner scraps all this, and gives 
unanswerable reasons for doing so in 
an article in the Rhinegold program 
book. 

As he demonstrates, it is clear from 
the text that Loge is a being in every 
way mentally apart from the other 
characters—gods, giants, Nibelungs, 
Rhine Maidens. He is objectively, 
uninterestedly willing to act as the 
others would have him do at any time 
and in whatsoever way; but though 
he is always observing and comment- 
ing, his judgment is invariably free, 
shrewd, realistic. Wieland Wagner, 
working, as it were, from inside the 
character, dispenses with the whole of 
Loge’s external “fire” attributes of 
appearance and costume, which when 
one comes to think of it, are super- 
fluous in the Rhinegold, for Loge 
does not function as the god of fire 
in that opera. Wieland Wagner pre- 
sents him, most effectively, as a cool, 
mask-like, indifferent, cynical figure, 
obviously as aloof from the other 
characters mentally as he is, for the 
most part, physically in the various 
stage groupings; and I, for one, am 
afraid I shall never again be able to 
take the usual flickering, fidgeting 
Loge seriously. 
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LEWISOHN STADIUM 





Joseph Szigeti Soloist, July 30 


Joseph Szigeti played the D major 
Violin Concerto in an all-Beethoven 
program conducted by Pierre Mon- 


teux. The Overture to Fidelio and the . 


Eroica Symphony completed the list 
of works presented. 

The evening was slightly foggy, and 
the prevailing dampness did not help 
either the orchestra or the soloist to 
produce mellifluous sounds. The 
dampness brought about no lapse of 
musical integrity, however, for both 
Mr. Monteux and Mr. Szigeti wrought 
powerful interpretations that com- 
manded the listener’s attention and 
admiration. Since the amplification 
adjustment during the playing of the 
concerto was not so precise as it 
should have been, the balance between 
orchestra and soloist was not good, 
and the roughness of Mr. Szigeti’s 
tone was unmercifully exaggerated. 


—A. H. 


Orchestral Program, July 31 


Airplane competition made it neces- 
sary for Pierre Monteux to stop the 
orchestra and make a fresh start at 
two different times in the course of 
this program, which held the Over- 
ture to Wagner’s Tannhauser; Wald- 
weben, from the same composer’s 
Siegfried; Richard Strauss’s Tod 
und Verklarung; and Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 6. 


—N. P. 


Orchestral Program, Aug. 1 


The Lewisohn Stadium program 
for Aug. 1 was an all-orchestral one 
conducted by Pierre Monteux. The 
works listed were Mendelssohn’s Ruy 
Blas Overture, Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s nocturnes Nuages 
and Fétes, Ravel’s Alborada del 
Gracioso, and Respighi’s Pines of 
Rome. 


—N. P. 


Ballet Theatre, Aug. 2 


As the Lewisohn Stadium season 
moved into its final week, 17,500 dance 
lovers came to see a program by Bal- 
let Theatre. On a stage devoid of 
scenery, with Alexander Smallens 
(the company’s regular musical di- 
rector) and the Stadium Concerts 
orchestra displaced to a makeshift or- 
chestra pit on the ground, the ballet 
company offered a list made up of 
Balanchine’s Theme and Variations, 
Jerome Robbins’ Interplay, Fokine’s 
Les Sylphides, and the Black Swan 


pas de deux from Swan Lake. 

A football stadium, no matter how 
well appointed as an outdoor concert 
hall, is hardly an ideal setting for 
ballet. What was remarkable was the 
high degree to which were solved the 
difficulties posed by a remote audi- 
ence. The works chosen were for the 
most part of the kind that rely on 
fairly bold abstract patterns for their 
effectiveness, with a minimum of the 
small, delicate movement and mime 
that would have been lost on spec- 
tators high in the stands above the 
fifty-yard line. 

The members of the company 
danced well for the most part, with 
healthy vigor and broad projection, 
and the orchestra played better than 
most ballet orchestras generally do. 
danced well for the most part, with 
Mary Ellen Moylan, John Kriza, Har- 
old Lang, Paula Lloyd, Mia Slaven- 
ska (appearing as guest artist in the 
Black Swan pas de deux), Norma 
Vance, and Lillian Lanese. 

—J. H. Jr. 


Rodgers and Hammerstein, Aug. 4 


Rodgers and Hammerstein Night 
attracted an attendance that marked a 
high for the season and, according 
to the management, probably repre- 
sented the largest audience at a 
Lewisohn Stadium concert in the 34 
years of the summer series. All seats 
were taken and there were many 
standees among the crowd, estimated 
at 23, 

This was the fourth annual pro- 
gram devoted to vocal and instru- 
mental selections from stage and film 
successes by Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd. Salvatore 
dell’Isola again conducted, and two 
of the soloists—Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo-soprano, and Robert Weede, 
baritone—had also appeared on pre- 
vious occasions. The other soloists 
were Marguerite Piazza, soprano; 
and Earl William, tenor. There 
was, in addition, a mixed chorus of 
thirty, who had been well rehearsed 
by Crane Calder. Mr. Rodgers took 
over the podium for the last two 
sections of the evening. Ideal weather, 
and expert performances of pleasant 
music from Carousel, State Fair, Ok- 
lahoma, Allegro, South Pacific, and 
The King and I combined to provide 
a delightful evening. 

—A. B. 


Yehudi Menuhin, Aug. 6 


A throng of 17,000 greeted Yehudi 
(Continued on page 21) 
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(Continued from page 20) 


Menuhin on his return to the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium stage after an absence 
of eight years. The violinist elected to 
repeat the work he had played at his 
last appearance there, in 1943 — 
Brahms’s Concerto in D ma ‘or—and 
Alexander Smallens, conductor for 
the last week of the season, rounded 
out the evening with two other 
Brahms works—the Variations on a 


Theme by Haydn and the Third 
Symphony. 
Both conductor and _ violinist 


seemed to need some time to warm 
up to their tasks. Mr. Smallens di- 
rected an uneventful reading of the 
variations before he delivered a nicely 
detailed and gracious performance of 
the symphony. Mr. Menuhin played 
the first two movements of the con- 
certo with his customary assurance 
but in a rather matter-of-fact man- 
ner, and it was not until the last 
movement that he gave personal zest 
and warmth to his interpretation. In 
response to fervent applause, the 
violinist_provided a_ brilliant account 
of the Prelude to Bach’s Partita in 
E major, for unaccompanied violin, 
and two other encores, but the audi- 
ence kept up a clamor after the lights 
were turned off and its insistence 
brought the return of the violinist 
for still another Bach piece. 

—A. B. 


Ezio Pinza, Aug. 8 


A record crowd of 25,000 jammed 
its way into Lewisohn Stadium (nor- 
mal capacity: 20,000) to hear Ezio 
Pinza make his first New York con- 
cert appearance since 1948, in the 
final program of the 34th season of 
Stadium Concerts. 

Mr. Pinza, who last appeared at 
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the stadium in 1946, sang two groups 
with the orchestra, conducted by Al- 
exander Smallens—the first devoted 
to Mozart, including Qui sdegna, 
from The Magic Flute; the catalogue 
aria from Don Giovanni; and Non 
pi: andrai, from The Marriage of 
Figaro; the second, Flégier’s Le Cor; 
Paisiello’s Nel cor pill sento; and La 
Calunnia, from Rossini’s The Bar- 
ber of Seville. Then, in response to 
whimpers, cries, and gasps of antici- 
pation from the audience crowded 
around the stage, the former Metro- 
politan Opera bass offered three en- 
cores—two from South Pacific and 
one from his newest, as yet unre- 
leased, motion picture, Mr. Imperium. 

Mr. Pinza sang securely and with 
his wonted vocal power and authority 
of projection, if without unfailing 
roundness of tone in the middle and 
upper parts of his range. The purely 
orchestral parts of the program in- 
cluded thoroughly undistinguished per- 
formances of Haydn’s Symphony No. 
93, in D major; Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
Overture; and Strauss’s Don Juan. 

There was an intermission cere- 
mony, in which Leo Edelheit, com- 
mander of the Bronx chapter of the 
Disabled American Veterans, pre- 
sented Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheim- 
er (accepting for herself and Jean 
Tennyson, chairman of the Stadium 
Concerts servicemen’s committee) 
with a banner in appreciation “for all 
you have done for disabled veterans 
and those now in uniform.” 

The 34th season of concerts in 
Lewisohn Stadium was one of the 
most successful in the enterprise’s 
history. The total attendance of 314,- 
100 for the 29 concerts given between 
June 28 and Aug. 8 has been ex- 
ceeded only once, in 1939, when 375,- 
800 persons attended 65 concerts 
(more than twice as many) over a 
period of ten weeks (the longest 
season ever attempted by Stadium 
Concerts). It was also announced that 
during the season 8,871 free admis- 
sions were provided for hospitalized 
veterans and service men and women 
in uniform. 

The final week of the 1951 season 
also set a record for attendance dur- 
ing a similar period, with audiences 
totalling 82,500 for the four con- 
certs. The 25,000 who heard Mr. 
Pinza as soloist on the final night 
(with about 500 more unable to gain 
admission at concert time) made up 
the largest attendance at any one con- 
cert in the history of Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, possibly the largest paid at- 
tendance at any concert ever given 
in this country. 

The success of the 1951 season, 
which was the shortest in over ten 
years, could be attributed in large 
measure to good weather. Of the 
thirty concerts scheduled only one 


was rained out altogether (on Aug. 

, when Carl Stern was to have ap- 
peared as cello soloist with Pierre 
Monteux conducting) and only two 
were postponed. 

The attendance low of the 1951 
season came on July 17, when only 
4,000 turned up; however, it is in- 
teresting to note that five concerts 
the previous summer drew even fewer. 
Another interesting statistic reveals 
that all-orchestral programs drew 
better this year than they have previ- 
ously and that there was a falling 
off in attendance at some of the 
special events. The five all-orchestral 
programs this year all drew over 
5,000, where in previous seasons at- 
tendance had never been much more 
than 3,000. Of the top five programs 
in point of attendance in 1950 (all 
special events) only two—Gershwin 
Night and Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Night—stayed at the top of the list. 

Only one composition had its Lewi- 
sohn Stadium premiere—Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s orchestration of Delius’ 
Over the Hills and Far Away, con- 
ducted by Mr. Smallens on July 19. 
There were no new works. 


—J. H., Jr. 


New Manager 
Named in Buffalo 


BuFFraLo.—Charles H. Augspurger, 
president of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Orchestra Society, has announced the 
appointment of Ralph Black as man- 
ager of the orchestra. He succeeds 
Robert E. MacIntyre, who resigned. 
Mr. Black was assistant manager of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic for three 
seasons until he became manager of 
the Chattanooga Philharmonic Asso- 
ciation for the 1950-51 season. 

During the summer the orchestra 
has given a series of Pop concerts 
at Kleinhans Music Hall, with Henry 
Aaron as conductor. The Iroquois 
Beverage Corporation was the spon- 
sor. 

Appearing with the orchestra in its 
subscription concerts during the 1951- 


52 season will be Dorothy Maynor, 
Nathan Milstein, Artur Rubinstein, 


the New York Quartet, and the Har- 
vard Glee Club. A concert version of 
The Tales of Hoffmann is also sched- 
uled. William Steinberg is the con- 
ductor. 


Miami Orchestra 
Plays Summer Series 


CoraL GaBLes.—A series of eight 
Sunday evening Pop concerts by the 
University of Miami Symphony was 
concluded on Sept. 2. The programs 
were played in the Miami Beach Au- 
ditorium. John Bitter, musical direc- 





PAUSE FOR DISCUSSION 


Fredric R. Mann (right), president of Robin Hood Dell, attends a rehear- 
sal under the direction of Antal Dorati, with Benno Rabinof as soloist 


tor of the orchestra, conducted four 
concerts; Modeste Alloo, former mu- 
sical director, conducted two; Robert 
Crawford and Caesar LaMonaca led 
one each. 

The soloists were Jesus Maria San- 
roma, William Harms, and Jeffrey 
Stoll, pianists; Lewis and Jean Eley 
and Bela Urban, violinists; Jean Be- 
detti, cellist; Pia Igy, soprano; Fran- 
ces Lager, mezzo-soprano; and Rene 
Castelar, tenor. 

A quarter of the net proceeds was 
divided among eight charitable organi- 
zations. 
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Aspen Festival 


(Continued from page 9) 

the sun with several song cycles or 
groups, but their most arduous as- 
signment was Cosi Fan Tutte, in 
which all but Miss Branzell took part. 
Miss Lenchner performed the difficult 
task of doubling as Fiordiligi and 
Despina, and made a discerning dif- 
ferentiation between the two charac- 
ters. Her lovely voice blended re- 
markably well with Miss Glaz’s, and 
the two provided some meltingly beau- 
tiful sounds in their duets. Mr. Cha- 
bay, Mr. Harrell, and Mr. Singher 
likewise distinguished themselves with 
singing of extreme sensitivity and 
style. Fifteen numbers from the first 
act and seven from the second were 
presented. The English translation 
(a hodge-podge of everyone’s ideas) 
was not particularly inspired, but the 
production was enlivened by a com- 
mentary written and read by Richard 
Leach, manager of the festival and a 
member of the staff of National Con- 
cert and Artists Association. His wit 
and gentle satirization of the all-too- 
silly plot made it palatable and un- 
derstandable. Mr. Rosenstock, who 
conducted, insisted that the orchestra 
take bows, and singled out the young 
concertmaster, Marilyn Wright, for 
special notice. 

Mr. Milhaud’s contributions were 
also high points of the final weeks. 
His cantata was exquisitely performed 
by the Paganini Quartet, Mme. Mil- 
haud, and Mr. Smith. 


THE Eighteenth Quartet is to be 

his last, by Mr. Milhaud’s own 
pronouncement, since, as he remarked 
in an informal talk about his music 
one evening, he had vowed when he 
wrote his first in 1912 that he would 
outstrip Beethoven by one work in 
this form. I was not able to be 
present for the performance, but 
heard a complete rehearsal. The work 
is a thickly woven tapestry of beauti- 
ful sound, especially the first and last 
movements, which are both marked 
Lent et doux. (“Make it more simple, 
more doux and lent,” he adjured the 
players. They heeded him, and 
achieved a patrician charm that was 
quite ingratiating.) Graduations of 
dynamics became very important in 
elucidating the long-breathed melo- 
dies, as was the balance when one 
instrument after another was added to 
or dropped from the carrying melodic 
tone. The two middle movements 
were marked Hymne No. 1 and 
Hymne No. 2. I asked Mr. Milhaud 
if any traces of French folk song 
could be sought for, since the “hymns” 
sounded to me a great deal like rather 


boisterous dances from Provence or 
Auvergne, but he disclaimed _ this 
quickly. “It is all Milhaud,” he stated 
firmly. The quartet closes with a 
quotation from his first work in this 
form, thus completing a cycle. 

The best of the summer’s 24 pro- 
grams, from an over-all point of 
view, was the one in which Milhaud’s 
cantata had the place of honor. To 
begin it, Mr. Ciompi and Mr. Rosseels 
gave a cool and precise account of 
Bach’s Double Concerto, with the or- 
chestra under Mr. Rosenstock. The 
wind players excelled in Mozart’s Sin- 
fonia Concertante in E flat. After 
the cantata, Mr. Kahn and the or- 
chestra gave a virile and exciting per- 
formance of Hindemith’s The Four 
Temperaments. 

The worst program I heard had 
preceded this, on Aug. 11. Several 
of its components might have gone 
well with other elements; together 
they spelled monotony and tasteless- 
ness. After the Milhaud concerto 
(acid music for piano and winds, ad- 
mirably played), Mr. Harrell sang the 
seemingly endless cycle, Gitanjali, in 
memory of its composer, John Alden 
Carpenter. All the baritone’s art 
could not redeem the sugary songs, 
especially with his superb perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s An die ferne 
Geliebte, on July 28, still in mind. 
Purcell’s Elegy upon the Death of 
Queen Mary, sung by Miss Glaz and 
Miss Lenchner, could not have been 
more disadvantageously placed than 
after the Carpenter cycle and before 
intermission. In another spot it would 
have been entrancing, but one longed 
to forget what had gone before and 
to experience what was ahead. Fur- 
ther langweilischness was in store— 
Cornelius’ Brautlieder, sung by Miss 
Glaz and very appealingly, but their 
content could not support the amount 
of art and ingeniousness she lavished 
on them. It was almost too late by 
then to enjoy Mozart’s Clarinet Quin- 
tet, but the marvelous performance 
of Mr. Kell and the Paganini Quartet 
dispelled the doldrums. 

Mr. Firkusny was a stalwart con- 
tributor to the festival, turning in 
solo and chamber-music performances 
of great brilliance and musicality. 
Never known before as a chamber- 
music player, he sparked every work 
in which he _ participated—notably 
Brahms’s Quintet in F minor, Op. 34, 
with which he made his festival 
entry; Beethoven’s profoundly beau- 
tiful Violin Sonata, Op. 96, with Mr. 
Temianka; and Mendelssohn’s less 
profound but thoroughly enjoyable 
Cello Sonata No. 1, in D major, with 
Miss Garbousova. He made a deep 
impression in piano music by Schubert 
and several Czech composers, but his 

(Continued on page 23) 





BARITONE IN BEEVILLE 


After a recital for the Beeville, Tex., Civic Music Association, Floyd 
Worthington, baritone, exchanges pleasantries with his accompanist, Mrs. 
Violet: Block, Mr. Spikes, Mr. and Mrs. Camp Ebell, and David Roberts 
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Aspen Festival 


(Continued from page 22) 
greatest achievement in this category 
was Barber’s formidable Piano So- 
nata, which he played with breath- 
taking virtuosity and insight. 


JN the program that contained Mr. 
Harrell’s performance of the Bee- 
thoven song cycle, a noisy rain storm 
on the tent forced the transposition 
of the list so that instrumentalists 
came first (Mr. Firkusny playing 
Schubert; Mr. Frezin, Bach’s un- 
accompanied Cello Sonata in C; and 
the Albeneri Trio, Shostakovich’s 
Trio in E minor). The sun appeared 
after intermission, to bestow a benison 
on one of the finest performances of 
the summer—Mr. Chabay’s singing of 
Schumann’s desolate Gesange nach 
Lenau. Seldom has the tenor been in 
better voice or sung with deeper ex- 
pressiveness. On other occasions he 
did distinguished work in Bartok 
songs, and in Weber’s Scottish Songs, 
with flute, violin, cello, and piano ac- 
companiment. 

Mr. Singher not only taught and 
inspired opera classes with his stage 
wisdom and musical knowledge, but 
gave beautiful performances of Ra- 
vel’s Chansons Madécasses and Don 
Quichotte 4 Dulcinée, French folk 
songs arranged by Benjamin Britten, 
songs by Poulenc, and arias by Ra- 
meau and Lully. Mr. Harrell intro- 
duced Richard Strauss’s Kramerspie- 
gel to America. Miss Branzell sang 
fervently and musically in two deeply 
emotional song cycles—Brahms’s Vier 
Ernste Gesange and Mahler’s Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen—as well as 
in the two Brahms songs with viola, 
some Sibelius songs, and, with Mr. 
Harrell, two Purcell duets. Miss 
Glaz sang Brahms’s Zigeunerlieder 
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and Beethoven’s Scottish Songs, and 
Miss Lenchner appeared with the 
Paganini Quartet in Virgil Thomson’s 
Stabat Mater, and also sang the four 
last songs of Richard Strauss. 

In addition to Cosi Fan Tutte, sev- 
eral works called for concerted voices. 
Most notable of these was Schu- 
mann’s Spanisches Liederspiel, which 
I heard when they were repeated for 
Walter Ducloux, who spent a week 
or so in Aspen recording programs 
for the Voice of America. Miss 
Lenchner, Miss Glaz, Mr. Chabay, 
and Mr. Harrell sang these wonder- 
ful songs with deep artistry. It was 
also a treat to hear some Dvorak 
duets for soprano and contralto. The 
singers (with Mr. Singher instead of 
Mr. Harrell) also sang Brahms’s 
Liebeslieder Walzer. 

All of the instrumentalists had solo 
opportunities in addition to their ardu- 
ous duties in ensemble work. Both 
Mr. Temianka and Mr. Ciompi 
played Schubert—Mr. Temianka the 
Fantasy in C, with Mr. Kahn, and 
Mr. Ciompi the Rondo in A major, 
with the orchestra. Mr. Totenberg 
played Szymanowski’s La Fontaine 
d’Arethuse, with Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Heifetz and Mr. Kahn were heard 
in Beethoven’s Cello Sonata in C 
major, Op. 102, No. 1. Mr. Foidart 
played the W eber Andante and Rondo 
Ungarese with the orchestra. Miss 
Wann played a Sammartini sonata; 
Mr. Griffith a Beethoven sonata; Mr. 
Kell some pieces by Stravinsky; and 
Mr. Tipton and Mr. Herzberg one of 
Villa-Lobos’ Bachianas Brasileiras. 

Numerous duos for two string in- 
struments were played. The first mu- 
sic I heard in Aspen was Ravel’s 
Sonata for Violin and Cello, per- 
formed by Mr. Temianka and Mr. 
Frezin. More interesting were Mar- 
tinu’s Three Madrigals, played by 
Mr. Temianka and Mr. Foidart; and 
Kodaly’s Duo, played by Mr. Toten- 
berg and Miss Garbousova. Mr. Tot- 
enberg also gave excellent perform- 
ances of Brahms’s Sonata in G major, 
with Mr. Firkusny, and Charles 
Jones’s Duo, with Brooks Smith. The 
cellist was at her dazzling best in 
Stravinsky’s Suite Italienne, and 
Rathaus’ Rapsodia Notturna. 


OF the trios, no performance was 
more heartfelt and glowing than 
that of the Albeneri Trio in Schu- 
bert’s Trio in B flat major, although 
Beethoven’s E flat Trio, Op. 70, ran 
it a close second. Mr. Griffith joined 
Mr. Ciompi and Mr. Kahn for 
Brahms’s Horn Trio; Mr. Kell played 
in the same composer’s Clarinet Trio. 
A trio by Hans Krasa had its world 
premiere in the first week, played by 
three members of the Paganini 
Quartet. 

Quartets, quintets, septets, and oc- 
tets were almost too numerous to 
mention. The Paganini group essayed 
William Schuman’s Quartet No. 4 at 
the end of a program that built up 
in difficulty to its rugged and un- 
compromising lines and _ sonorities; 
they also played Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet, Op. 132, and Bloch’s Second 
Quartet. Schubert’s Octet, in which 
they were joined by Stuart Sankey, 
bass; and Mr. Kell, Mr. Griffith, and 
Mr. Herzberg, was an achievement of 
note. 

Among the interesting combinations 
employing wind instruments were 
pieces by Ibert for flute, oboe, clari- 
net, horn, and bassoon; Beethoven’s 
Trio for Flute, Bassoon, and Piano; 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet; Rossini’s 
Quartet for Flute, Clarinet, Horn, 
and Bassoon; Beethoven’s Septet in 
E flat, and Quintet, Op. 16, for oboe, 
clarinet, horn, bassoon, and piano; 
Mozart's Oboe Quartet and Quintet 
for Horn and Strings. 

Perhaps the Paganini Quartet’s 
most inspired playing, apart from the 
Milhaud premiere, was in Verklarte 
Nacht, offered as a memorial to Ar- 
nold Schénberg. For the perform- 
ance, in the work’s original version as 
a sextet, the quartet was joined by 
Virginia Kershner, violist, and Mr. 


Heifetz, cellist. The fine-spun pianis- 
simo the six achieved in complete 


unity was a marvel—possibly procur- 
able only in pin-point acoustics such 
as the Aspen tent provides. 


The orchestra had several triumphs, 
showing its mettle in Schubert’s Sym- 
phony No. 5, and in Mozart’s Sym- 
phony No. 33 and Serenata Not- 
turna, for two string orchestras and 
tympani. The tympanist, a Denver 
player, was delayed by a _ motor 
breakdown, and arrived by plane at 
4 o'clock on the day of the concert. 
A quick rehearsal was held while 
the audience waited in the blazing 
sun; Ibert’s Divertimento, unre- 
hearsed, was dropped, and a Schubert 
trio substituted. The Ibert appeared 
as the final work on the last program. 

The only performer not on the fac- 
ulty roster, aside from Mr. Goodman, 
was Claudette Sorel, piano winner 
of the 1951 National Federation of 
Music Clubs Young Artists Contests, 
who gave a recital as part of her 
prize. It was the only time during the 
festival when one artist occupied an 
entire program, and it seemed singu- 
larly refreshing in contrast to the 
patchwork effect of the other pro- 
grams, absorbing as they were in 
many respects. Miss Sorel played un- 
evenly; a rainstorm, a_ recalcitrant 
piano, ‘and the altitude were presum- 
ably responsible for some nervous- 
ness. She was at her best in Cho- 
pin’s Sonata in B minor, Op. 58, 
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ALEXANDER 


Internationally known 


halfway along in the program, in 
which she gained assurance and com- 
mand of a good tone and emotional 
resources. 

The summer’s only speaker on a 
musical topic was Alfred Franken- 
siein, critic of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, who spoke on the Victor 
Hartmann paintings that inspired 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition. 

On the staff of the Aspen Institute, 
in addition to Richard Leach, were 
George White, manager of the At- 
lanta Symphony, who served as as- 
sistant manager; Carol Truax, ex- 
ecutive director of the school; and 
Genevieve Lyngby, registrar. They 
exercised their various talents in ad- 
ministering a project that should exert 
a significant influence on musical life 
in this country. 


Summer Workshops 
Held for Singing Teachers 


The National Association of 
Teachers of Singing held week- long 
workshops for teachers of singing 
and advanced students at Salem Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, N. C., during 
the week of June 4; Connecticut Col- 
lege, July 9 to Aug. 4; the University 
of Southern California, Aug. 6 to 10; 
Indiana University, Aug. 6 to 11; and 
the University of Colorado, Aug. 13 
to 18. 
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Obituaries 





Artur Schnabel 


ARTUR SCHNABEL 


Artur Schnabel, pianist, died on 
Aug. 15 at the Grand Hotel in Axen- 
stein, Switzerland, at the age of 69. 
He had suffered for some years from 
a heart ailment, but an attack of ure- 
mia was the immediate cause of his 
death. He had spent two months at 
the hotel on the advice of his physi- 
cian. His wife, the former Therese 
Behr, and his son Karl Ulrich Schna- 
bel were at his bedside. Only a few 
days before his death he had can- 
celled a scheduled Aug. 23 appearance 
at the Lucerne Festival. 

Born in Lipnik, Carpathia, on April 
17, 1882, Mr. Schnabel was equally 
celebrated as pianist and as teacher. 
A third branch of musical activity, 
composing, was also important to him 
and to other specialists, but the ex- 
treme complexity of his works kept 
them from reaching a wide audience. 
In the United States, of which he be- 
came a citizen in 1944 after moving 
here in 1938, he was known primarily 
as an interpreter of the piano music 
of Beethoven. and Schubert. Despite 
the modernity of his own composi- 
tions, which were in the twelve-tone 
idiom, he played in public no music 
more recent than that of Brahms. 

Mr. Schnabel’s piano teachers were 
Hans Schmitt and Theodor Lesche- 
tizky. Although his study with Les- 
chetizky was extensive, and although 
he was a prominent and active mem- 
ber of the Leschetizky Association of 
America, he did not consider himself 
an exponent of the much-advertised 
“LeSchetizky method,” which he held 
to be non-existent as a technical system. 
After establishing himself in Ger- 
many as a concert pianist, he became 
professor of piano at the Hochschuie 
fiir die Musik in Berlin. During his 
connection with that institution, from 
1925 to 1933, a large number of 
American pianists studied with him. 
With his teaching and concertizing 
he combined large-scale undertakings 
as an editor, producing an elaborately 
annotated edition of Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas, and, with Carl Flesch, editions 
of the violin sonatas of Brahms 
and Mozart. 

Mr. Schnabel first visited the 
United States in 1921. In 1928 he was 
invited by the late Serge Koussevitzky 
to take part in Beethoven anniversary 
concerts by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and in 1930 he returned to 
participate in a Brahms festival con- 
ducted in Boston by Koussevitzky. He 
solidified his position in the Ameri- 
can concert world by playing all of 
the Beethoven sonatas in a series of 
Carnegie Hall recitals in 1935; at this 
time he also set to work to record all 
the sonatas, under the HMV label, for 
the Beethoven Sonata Society. He af- 
firmed his pre-eminence as a Schu- 
bert interpreter by giving a series of 
all-Schubert programs in 1941, under 
the auspices of the New Friends of 
Music. In the past few years poor 
health forced him to reduce materially 
his schedule of public appearances. 
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He last played in New York at Hun- 
ter College on Jan. 20, 1951. 

Like many other musicians of Jew- 
ish ancestry, Mr. Schnabel found his 
career threatened when the Nazis 
came into power in Germany in 1933. 
In that year he moved to a villa on 
Lake Como, in Italy. When Italy is- 
sued an expulsion order against for- 
eign-born Jews in 1938, he moved to 
the United States, taking up residence 
in New York, where he lived until 
his death. He carried on most of his 
teaching independently, although in 
1940 he served as Alexander White 
visiting professor at the University of 
Chicago, delivering a series of twelve 
lectures entitled “Music and the Line 
of Most Resistance.” 

As a composer, Mr. Schnabel ad- 
hered faithfully to the twelve-tone 
technique devised by the late Arnold 
Schonberg. Dimitri Mitropoulos, who 
conducted his Rhapsody for Orchestra 
in both Minneapolis and New York, 
is perhaps the chief advocate of his 
music. The Albeneri Trio prepared 
his Piano Trio but did not perform 
it publicly. His list of compositions, 
all exceedingly complex and difficult 
to play, includes three symphonies, the 
rhapsody, the trio, five string quartets, 
and a variety of piano works. 

In addition to the relatives who 
were present when he died, Mr. 
Schnabel is survived by another son, 
Stefan Schnabel, an actor; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Elizabeth Rostra; and a 
sister, Mrs. Frida Lowbeer. Before 
her marriage his wife, Therese Behr, 
was a professional singer. His son 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel is a pianist. 


WASSILY DE BASIL 

Paris.—Col. Wassily de Basil, 63, 
director of the Original Ballet Russe, 
died at his home here on July 27. 
Born Vassili Grigorievitch Voskre- 
sensky in Russia, he served in the 
Russo-Japanese war and as an of- 
ficer in World War I. Fleeing the 
Russian revolution, he worked in 
Paris as a truck driver. He began his 
theatrical career as a director’s as- 
sistant with an itinerant Russian 
opera company in Western Europe. 
He was co-director with René Blum, 
George Balanchine, and Léonide Mas- 
sine, when the Ballets Russes de 
Monte Carlo were formed in 1932. 
Eventually, he became sole director. 
In the constant reshuffling of dancers 
and reorganization of ballet com- 
panies he lost control of the original 
title and for one year was without a 
company. He finally regained man- 
agement of one faction, called the 
Original Ballet Russe, in 1939-40. 


MRS. A. WALTER KRAMER 


Mrs. Rosalie Virginia Rehling 
Kramer, wife of A. Walter Kramer, 
composer, music publisher, and edi- 
tor-in-chief of MusicAL AMERICA, 
from 1929 to 1936, died on Sept. 6 at 
her summer home in Truro, Mass. 
She had been a summer resident of 
Cape Cod for twenty years. 

Mrs. Kramer was born in Rich- 
mond, Va. She studied singing and 
violin at the Peabody Conservatory, 
in Baltimore. On coming to New 
York she was editorial supervisor of 
Musical America’s Guide, a year book 
formerly published by Musica 
AMERICA. 

Besides her husband, she leaves a 


daughter, Anne Kramer, of Tulsa, 
Okla. 
FELIX GUENTHER 
Felix Guenther, 63, composer, 


teacher, and editor, died in New*York 
on May 6. He was born in Austria, 
studied at the Vienna Conservatory, 
toured as an accompanist, and earned 
a doctorate in musicology in Germany. 
In the United States he served as 
editor and arranger of classical music 
and as lecturer at Connecticut State 
Teachers College. He wrote books 
on Schubert and Mozart. 
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Constant Lambert 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 


Lonpon. — Constant Lambert, 45, 
composer, conductor, and critic, died 
here on Aug. 21. The son of George 
Washington Lambert, a painter, he 
lived as a youth in St. Petersburg, 
where his grandfather operated a lo- 
comotive factory. He was educated 
at Christ’s Hospital and the Royal 
College of Music in London. He had 
composed Prize-Fight, for a music- 
hall band, and an overture, The Bird 
Actors, when he was commissioned— 
at the age of twenty—by Diaghileff 
to compose the music for a ballet, 
Romeo and Juliet. which was pro- 
duced at Monte Carlo and Paris in 
1926. A second ballet, Pomona, was 
staged at Buenos Aires in 1927. 

The composer won his first big suc- 
cess in 1929, when his Rio Grande, a 
setting for chorus, piano solo, and 
orchestra of Sacheverell Sitwell’s 
poem, was given its premiere in Man- 
chester. Later compositions included 
Music for Orchestra; a piano sonata; 
a piano concerto; a setting of eight 
Chinese Songs, dedicated to Anna May 
Wong; Elegiac Blues, dedicated to 
Florence Mills; Summer’s Last Will 
and Testament, a masque for chorus 
and orchestra, composed in 1936 and 
given its American premiere at the 
1951 Ann Arbor Festival; and three 
more ballets—Adam and Eve, Horo- 
scope, and Tiresias. Mr. Lambert con- 


ducted the first performance of 
Tiresias, produced by the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, last July. He edited 


works by Boyce and Handel, arranged 
music by Liszt for the ballet Ap- 
paritions, and composed music for 
films. 

He became musical director of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet in 1930 and 
was influential in setting a high 
standard of orchestral performance 
for the organization. In the com- 
pany’s American tour during the 
1949-50 season he conducted several 
performances. He served as guest con- 
ductor with many orchestras, and was 
an ardent proponent of contemporary 
music. 

He had served as music critic for 
the Sunday Referee and he was a 
contributor to Figaro and the New 
Statesman and Nation. A _ book of 
essays, Music Ho! was published in 
1934. 

He is survived by his second wife, 
who designed the scenery for Tiresias.” 


/¥  BERTA GERSTER-GARDINI 


Berta Gerster-Gardini, teacher of 
singing, died in New York on Aug. 7. 
Trained by her mother, the famous 
Etelka Gerster, she made her operatic 
debut in Berlin in a performance of 
Cimarosa’s The Secret Marriage. 
During an engagement at the Dres- 
den Opera House she met Fritz 
Reiner, who was conducting there. 
They appeared in a recital tour to- 
gether and later were married. The 
marriage ended in a divorce. She 
came to the United States to head the 
vocal department of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. After nine 
years there she established a school 
in New York. 








RECITALS 


Beaux Arts Quartet 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Aug. 12 


This was the first of five Interval 
Concerts—a series designed to fill in 
the gap between the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium summer concerts and the be- 
ginning of the New York recital 
season in the fall. The series was 
started last year and a sizeable audi- 
ence assisted at the inauguration of 
the second series. The program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Quartet in B fiat, 
Op. 18, No. 6; Walter Piston’s Quar- 
tet No. 1; and Brahms’s Clarinet 
Quintet, in which David Weber was 
the clarinetist. Three of the mem- 
bers of the Beaux Arts Quartet— 
Leon Rudin, violinist; Raymond Sa- 
binsky, violinist; and Nathan Stutch, 
cellist—are members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. The 
fourth is Gerald Tarack, violinist. 
Once more they showed themselves to 
be workmanlike performers and sin- 
cere musicians, playing with stylistic 
awareness and technical assurance if 
not with especially smooth tone. Mr. 
Weber’s intelligent and suave clarinet 
playing did much to make the Brahms 
quintet the high point of the evening. 





All-Bach Program 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Aug. 29 


Chamber music by Bach made up 
the program of the second Interval 
Concert. The artists were Emmanuel 
Mesthene, flutist; Gerald Tarack, vio- 
linist; Joseph Saunders, cellist; Rob- 
ert Conant, harpsichordist; and An- 
thony Makas, pianist. Mr. Conant 
opened the program with the Prelude, 
Fugue, and Allegro in E flat, for solo 
harpsichord. Mr. Mesthene and Mr. 
Conant played the Sonata No. 1, in 
B minor, for flute and cembalo; and 
were joined by Mr. Saunders in a per- 
formance of the Sonata No. 6, in E 
major, for flute and continuo. Mr. 
Saunders and Mr. Makas played the 
Sonata No. 1, in G major, for viola 
da gamba and cembalo. Mr. Tarack 
and Mr. Conant performed the Sonata 
No. 4, in C minor, for violin and 
cembalo; and Mr. Mesthene, Mr. Ta- 
rack, Mr. Conant, and Mr. Saunders 
completed the program with the Trio 
Sonata in G major, for flute, violin, 
and continuo. All of the perform- 
ances were competent, sincere, and 
stylistically intelligent. 

—R. S. 


Tanglewood 


(Continued from page 16) 
attained dignity, structural solidarity, 
and communicative power. The su- 
percharged speed that had decimated 
the Second Symphony was almost en- 
tirely absent; nearly everything was 
justly paced and unaffected. 

Mr. Munch alone knows how it is 
possible for one man to approach the 
music of Brahms from two _ points 
of view so utterly opposed. Was he 
bored with the Second Symphony and 
respectful of the Fourth? Or does 
he hold some arcane aesthetic convic- 
tion about the different qualities of 
the two works? Whatever the an- 
swer, he has seldom revealed more 
strikingly the duality of his musical 
personality—his ability, on the one 
hand, to play certain works clear- 
headedly, straightforwardly, and af- 
fectingly, and his tendency, on the 
other, to hurry and bludgeon scores 
to a point at which they are all but 
unrecognizable. There are many as- 
pects of real bigness in Mr. Munch, 
and I, for one, was resentful that he 
crowded them out of sight in so many 
of his performances in the Music 
Shed. The Charles Munch who con- 
ducted the Fourth Symphony is one 
of the important musicians of our 
time; the Charles Munch who con- 
ducted the Second Symphony is the 
worst enemy of his alter, and melior, 
ego. 

—Cerci, SMITH 
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Ricci To Begin 
European Tour 


Ruggiero Ricci opens his fall tour 
of Europe on Sept. 10. His 26 en- 
gagements will take him to several 
cities in the Western Zone of Ger- 
many and to Luxembourg, Belgium, 
Paris, and Bordeaux. After a record- 
ing session in London he will Teturn 
to the United States, where his sea- 
sonal tour will begin as soloist with 
the Indianapolis Symphony and the 
Chicago Symphony. 

The violinist recently completed a 
tour of Brazil, Argentina, and Uru- 

y. In Rio de Janeiro he appeared 
in two orchestral concerts conducted 
by Manuel Rosenthal and four con- 
ducted by Eleazar de Carvalho. He 
also gave recitals in Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Porto Alegre, Belo-Horizonte, and 
other Argentine cities. Three recitals 
at the Teatro Colén and two orches- 
tral engagements in Buenos Aires 
were followed by concerts in Santa 
Fé, Rosario, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, 





A. Heinrich 
Ruggiero Ricci 


and Tucuman. Following his Monte- 
video recital, he returned to Buenos 
Aires for the last of the 25 concerts 
in this tour. He is scheduled to re- 
turn to South America next season. 


Chicago Summer Series End 
At Ravinia And Grant Park 


HEN the gates of Ravinia 
W bs closed on Aug. 12, the 

sixteenth year of the Ravinia 
Festival had been completed in a sat- 
isfactory, if not glorious, manner. 
The trustees and the many committees 
concerned with the continued well-be- 
ing of the festival could be happy in 
knowing that the new pavilion was 
debt-free. Although the total at- 
tendance of 106,500 for 29 cencerts 
was not particularly heartening, rain 
and excessive humidity could be 
blamed. 

During the last week of symphonic 
music, William Steinberg returned to 
the podium to conduct a stirring per- 
formance of Verdi’s Requiem, on 
July 31. In it he had the capable as- 
sistance of Frances Yeend, soprano; 
Elena Nikolaidi, ccntralto; Jan 
Peerce, tenor; Yi-Kwei Sze, bass; and 
the Northwestern University Summer 
Chorus. 

On Aug. 2, Mr. Steinberg led the 
orchestra in a superbly molded and 
stylistically elegant performance of 
Haydn’s Surprise Symphony. There 
followed a rousing presentation of 
Prokofieff’s Lieutenant Kije Suite, 
and Stravinsky’s Fireworks had as 
much sparkle as the score permits. 
The program for Aug. 4 held but two 
works, Mendelssohn’s incidental music 
for A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 

The appearance of the Budapest 
Quartet on Ravinia’s stage for the 
final post-season week of chamber 
music, beginning Aug. 7, brought re- 
freshing sounds to ears jaded with 
too much standard symphonic fare. In 
its four concerts, the quartet showed 
clearly it was still a superb ensemble. 
Unforgettable, for example, were the 
shimmering beauty of tone in Debus- 
sys Quartet and the limpid transpar- 
ency of the slow movement of Bee- 
thoven’s E minor Quartet, Op. 59, 
No. 2. Brahms’s B minor Clarinet 
Quintet, Op. 115, was played with 
great maturity and warmth by the 
ensemble and assisting artist, Clark 

rody, the new first clarinetist of the 

Chicago Symphony. 

William Kapell appeared as guest 
artist in each of the four chamber- 
Music concerts. In Brahms’s G minor 

tano Quartet, Op. 25, the pianist 

Performed as one with the quartet, 
and the ensemble had the homogeneity 
esired in such music. Two Mozart 
Plano quartets suffered from the di- 
vergency of artistic aims between Mr. 

i and the quartet, while Schu- 
mann’s E flat major Piano Quintet 
on the brink of disaster be- 

Cause of the pianist’s independent 
tempos and percussive touch. 


September, 1951 


Where rain often confined the audi- 
ence at Ravinia Park to those who 
could sit under the shelter of the pavi- 
lion roof, it reduced attendance at 
Grant Park to the courageous souls 
who were willing to hear the pro- 
grams in a completely exposed area, 
whatever the weather. 

The weekend of July 28 and 29 
held a lively concert version of Bizet’s 
Carmen, directed by Joseph Rosen- 
stock. Herta Glaz, in the title role, 
was in excellent voice, and Giulio 
Gari was an adequate Don José. 

Hans Schwieger, conductor for the 
sixth week, was fortunate in having 
three fine soloists. On Aug. 1, Louis 
Sudler gave mature, authoritative in- 
terpretations of a group of baritone 
arias, and his voice had warmth and 
dramatic power. In the same pro- 
gram, Mr. Schwieger conducted a 
tender and painstaking performance 
of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 
On Aug. 3, Louis Kohnop, pianist, 
was heard in Weber’s F minor Con- 
certstueck. The conductor and pianist 
revitalized the work with the fresh- 
ness of their approach. Jeanne Mit- 
chell, violinist, appeared on two occa- 
siong, playing Lalo’s Symphonie Es- 
pagnole on Aug. 4 and Saint-Saéns’ 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
on Aug. 5. Her tone was perfectly 
controlled, and her technique was as 
brilliant as her stage comportment 
was modest. 

Paul Breisach’s return to Grant 
Park, on Aug. 8, was a happy one for 
he brought to the orchestral programs 
the same precision and clarity he had 
to the opera performances here by 
which he is best known. 

Robert Goldsand, who appeared as 
piano soloist with the orchestra on 
Aug. 8 and 10, played with pedantic 
reserve and seemed bothered by ner- 
vousness on both occasions. Nancy 
Carr, soprano, was the soloist on 
Aug. 15. She sang freely and joy- 
ously, with a beautiful flowmg tone. 

Leo Kopp took over the podium for 
a Cole Porter program on Aug. 11 
and 12. In it he was assisted by 
Annette Olsen, soprano; Etta Moten, 
contralto; Thomas Hayward, tenor; 
Bruce Foote, baritone; and the Park 
District Opera Guild Chorus. 

The season closed with a concert 
version of Verdi’s Rigoletto, under 

Paul Breisach’s expert direction, on 
Aug. 18 and 19. Eugene Conley was 
an able Duke, but Graciela Rivera, as 
Gilda, seemed wooden. Robert Weede, 
as Rigoletto, and Désiré Ligeti, as 
Monterone and Sparafucile, were so 
dramatically convincing that they suc- 
ceeded in making the audience forget 
the lack of scenery and action. 
—Louts O. PALMER 
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. a grasp of different styles, and under- 
standing of the way songs should flow and 
build to a climax and an actress’ sense of 


“ 


how to convey emotion .. .” N. Y. Times. 

voice is deep, powerful, its natural 
timbre extremely warm. . .” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 
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Voice Specialist 
10 W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Bianca Dimitri 


SAROYA-ONOFREI 


Soprano Tenor 
Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


200 W. 58th St., New York JU 6-1883 











REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Singer and Teacher of Singers 


Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2634 








Wilfrid L. Davis 
Opens Concert Bureau 


Wilfrid L. Davis has withdrawn his 
partnership in Jack Adams and Com- 
pany to establish his own concert and 
artist management. His initial roster 
of artists includes Frances Comstock, 
mezzo-soprano; Yi-Kwei Sze, bass; 
Frank Sheridan, pianist; Joseph 
Fuchs, violinist ; Franz Waxman, con- 
ductor; and the Kroll Quartet. 

3etween the end of the war and his 
association with Jack Adams and 
Company, Mr. Davis was for several 
vears manager of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Later he worked a 
special assignment for National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation. 

His first contact with concert man- 
agement was in 1926, when he organ- 
ized the Stanford University concert 
series. He served as general manager 
of the San Francisco Opera Company 
for five years, later opening his own 
concert series in San Francisco. Un- 
his sponsorship a series of young- 
artist recitals introduced Isaac Stern, 
Leon Fleisher, Marjorie Edwards, 
Frances Weiner, and others. He has 





Ben Greenhaus 


Wilfrid L. Davis 


managed West Coast appearances of 
Mary Garden, Feodor Chaliapin, John 
Charles Thomas, Josef Hofmann, 
Raya Garbousova, and Martha Gra- 
ham. He was Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative for Columbia Concerts Man- 
agement and Community Concerts for 
four years. 


Concerts At Hollywood Bowl 
Abolish Amplification Policy 


HE resumption of Hollywood 
Bowl’s interrupted season on 
July 26, with Alfred Wallen- 
stein conducting the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic (now properly appear- 
ing under its own name instead of 
as the Hollywood Bowl Symphony) 
and Gregor Piatigorsky as_ soloist, 
was an eventful occasion. It was the 
first time in years that a symphony 
concert had been given without am- 
plification, and the legend of the 
Bowl’s acoustics proved reliable 
enough to warrant a non-amplification 
policy for the rest of the season. The 
change was quite remarkable, and the 
undistorted sound of the orchestra 
seemed to hold the audience’s atten- 
tion infinitely better than it had 
before. 

For the reopening concert the or- 
chestra played and Mr. Wallenstein 
conducted Beethoven’s Third Leonore 
Overture and Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony with rare emotional appeal, and 
Mr. Piatigorsky interpreted Dvorak’s 
Cello Concerto in a manner tonally 
lustrous and _ technically imposing. 
Both artists donated their services as 
did the other conductors and soloists 
during the remainder of the season. 

Bruno Walter conducted the second 
concert, on July 28, and in a Bee- 
thoven-Wagner-Strauss program re- 
vealed his art of romantic and emo- 
tionally appealing interpretation at its 
finest. 

The July 31 and Aug. 2 concerts 
were directed by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
In the first the conductor also took 
the solo part in Malipiero’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto, but the venture was 
none too successful, partly because of 
the lack of any direct musical interest 
or virtuosic display in the piece and 
partly because the tricky ensemble 
sounded insecure. Rachmaninoff’s E 
minor Symphony profited from the 
conductor’s emotional effusiveness, al- 
though again the orchestra was not 
accustomed enough to the peculiarities 
of Mr. Mitropoulos’ conducting 
methods. 

Richard Tucker was the soloist in 
the Aug. 2 program, singing arias 
from L’Africana and La ‘Juive, as 
well as several encores, with a fine 
display of skill in managing a beau- 
tiful voice. The program included 
Krenek’s Elegy for Strings, an ef- 
fective and interesting essay in fune- 
real mood. 

A Gershwin program on Aug. 4 
drew the largest audience to date— 
20,000. Johnny Green led well re- 


hearsed accounts of various scores, 
and Oscar Levant played both the 
Concerto in F and the Rhapsody in 
Blue with assurance and _pianistic 
solidity. 

Wilfred Pelletier took over the 
concerts of Aug. 7 and 11, devoting 
his first program to works by Villa- 
Lobos, Respighi, Falla, Offenbach, and 
Debussy. He conducted them with 
restraint and good taste. Nan Merri- 
man was the soloist in El Amor 
Brujo, and Robert Rounseville in ex- 
cerpts from The Tales of Hoffmann. 
The second concert was operatic in 
character, with Rose Bampton, Igor 
Gorin, and the Roger Wagner Chorale 
contributing variably to the perform- 
ance of standard arias, choruses, over- 
tures, and entr’actes. 

In the Aug. 9 program, Izler Solo- 
mon offered as his major work a re- 
markably well proportioned and emo- 
tionally persuasive interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Symphony. 
Yehudi Menuhin was heard as soloist 
in a Paganini concerto. 

Thor Johnson was the conductor on 
Aug. 14. The soloist, Eugene List, 
gave evidence of new maturity in his 
well controlled version of Tchaikov- 
sky’s B flat minor Piano Concerto. 

One of the larger audiences of the 
summer, numbering about 10,500, 
heard Artur Rubinstein play Chopin’s 
E minor Piano Concerto, under Al- 
fred Wallenstein’s direction, on Aug. 
21. The pianist was in his best form 
and has seldom played with such ele- 
gance of phrasing or so meltingly 
beautiful a tone. Mr. Wallenstein 
gave clear and meticulously detailed 
performances of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, and other works. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
whose original contract with the Bowl 
was suspended and then renewed un- 
der the reorganization, finally came on 
for six performances between Aug. 
16 and 25. The repertoire was stand- 
ard, with leading roles being taken by 
Mia Slavenska, Nathalie Krassovska, 
Alexandra Danilova (two perform- 
ances only), Gertrude Tyven, Nina 
Novak, Leon Danielian, Oleg Tupine, 
and Frederic Franklin.’ Paul Strauss 
conducted. 

—ALBERT GOLDBERG 
English Critic Joins 
Dance Magazine Staff 

Pauline W. Manchester, editor of 

the London magazine Ballet Today, 


has joined the editorial staff of Dance 
News as guest associate editor. 
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Teacher 
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French Festivals 


(Continued from page 13) 
certo. Gibson Morrissey, American 
conductor, offered the Paris premieres 
of Bartdk’s Second Suite and Pro- 
kofieff’s Sixth Symphony in a concert 
of the Conservatory Orchestra in the 
Salle Gaveau. The soloist was Chris- 


tian Ferras, who played Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto. 
The newly formed Indig String 


artet-—Alfred Indig (formerly of 
the Lener String Quartet) and Jacques 
Gotkowsky, violinists; Max Lesueur, 
yiolist; and Michel Tournus, cellist — 
made its debut with two concerts of 
classical and modern music. Loftiness 
of purpose and a homogeneous en- 
semble marked the playing of the 


ilong the early-summer recitalists 
in Paris were Claudio Arrau, who 
yed an all-Beethoven piano program 
mm the Salle Pleyel; Isaac Stern, who 
gave a violin recital in the Salle 
Gaveau on his way to the festival at 
Perpignan; and Jennie Tourel, who 
sang both on the radio and in a recital 
at the Salle Gaveau. 


HE second festival under the direc- 

tion of Pablo Casals took place 
at Perpignan instead of Prades, the 
little village where Mr. Casals lives 
in seclusion as a protest against the 
Franco regime in Spain. For last 
year’s celebration of the bicentenary 
of the death of Bach the church in 
Prades was a suitable setting. When 
it was decided to broaden the reper- 
toire of the 1951 festival to include 
music of Mozart and Beethoven, cler- 
ical objections arose against the use 
of the church for so secular a purpose. 
The understandable desire for a locale 
in which applause would be appro- 
priate also underlay the move to Per- 
pignan, as did such non-musical con- 
siderations as the ampler supply of 
hotel rooms and the availability of a 
beach and of organized tours to nearby 
points of interest. 

The concerts were given in the 
rectangular courtyard of the restored 
palace of the kings of Majorca. Now 
a historical monument, it consists of 
a chateau-fort and the remains of two 
chapels, high on a hill overlooking 
Perpignan. A platform was built in 
front of a Roman arch surmounted by 
a Roman doorway and belfry, with 
illuminated porches of Gothic arches 
on either side. The ground-floor chairs 
were arranged in fan shape. Balcony 
seats were placed on one of the Gothic 
porches. Under a starlit sky and a 
bright moon, with a gentle breeze 
blowing, the concerts were suffused 
with a poetic atmosphere. The acou- 
stics in the courtyard were generally 
satisfactory, especially for listeners on 
the porch opposite the stage. Flute, 
oboe, and horn sound idyllic in the 
open air, but the strings lost some of 
their quality when the breeze blew. 

municipal theatre in Perpignan, 
used for rehearsals and recording 
sessions—a three-balconied hall dec- 
orated with blue-winged dancing cupids 
—has perfect acoustics, but it can seat 
only half as many listeners as the 
courtyard. 


[HE vigor of Mr. Casals astounded 
those who worked with him. Every 
morning he rehearsed the orchestra or 
eeeae for three hours; in 
the afternoon he practiced the cello 
or rehearsed chamber music; in the 
evening he conducted or played. Al- 
Ways careful about his health, he 
seen leaving the rehearsal 
hall as the sun blazed down on the 
Tust-colored stones, wearing a iong 
ee overcost or a omer hat ca 

a huge red paraso 
At wht eM Mr. Casals remains an _in- 
comparable musician. The musicians 
who worked with him became members 
of a musical family, united in inter- 
tions that were executed with 
brain, and body, and listened 
to with emotion and thanksgiving. The 
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Hans Rosbaud at Aix-en-Provence. 
The drawing is by Scribner Ames 


orchestra, which included most of the 
musicians who came to Prades last 
year, was willing to rehearse as long 
as their leader asked, and Mr. Casals 
had regained his familiarity with the 
technique of conducting. In addition 
to the list of admirable instrumental 
soloists, the festival personnel this 
year included such vocalists as Héléne 
Fahrni, soprano; Miss Tourel; Aksel 
Schiotz, tenor ; and Doda Conrad, bass. 

Mr. Casals opened the festival with 
a performance of Bach’s First Suite, 
in G major, for cello alone. The initial 
program also presented Myra Hess, as 
soloist in Mozart’s E flat Piano Con- 
certo; Mr. Stern, in Mozart’s G major 
Violin Concerto; and Mr. Stern and 
William Primrose in the obbligato 
parts of Mozart’s E flat major Sin- 
fonie Concertante, for violin and 
viola. 

In other programs, chamber music 
was played by Mr. Stern, Mr. Prim- 
rose, Paul Tortelier, Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, Marcel Tabuteau, and 
Louis Cahuzac. Alexander Schneider 
played Bach’s E major Violin Con- 
certo; Mr. Horszowski played Mo- 
zart’s B flat major Piano Concerto; 
Miss Tourel sang airs by Mozart, and 
Erbarme dich, from Bach’s Passion 
According to St. Matthew. Other 
soloists were John Wummer, in 
Mozart’s G major Flute Concerto; 
Eugene Istomin, in Mozart’s E flat 
major Piano Concerto; Rudolf Serkin, 
in the same work; Erica Morini, vio- 
linist; and Yvonne Lefebure, pianist. 
Mr. Istomin, Mr. Schneider, and Mr. 
Casals played the Beethoven trios. The 
festival ended with a concert in the 
Cathédrale Saint-Jean, in which Mr. 
Casals conducted the orchestra, with 
Marcel Dupré, organist, Miss Fahrni, 
and Mr. Conrad as soloists. 


Music Festival 
Held in Grist Mill 


WasHINGTON, VA.—Three concerts 
were given as part of the Blue Ridge 
Music Festival here in the recently 
remodeled Avon Mills, a 200-year- 
old grist mill. The Virginia Sym- 
phony, conducted by William Haaker, 
played on Aug. 12 and 26, and a_pro- 
gram of vocal and instrumental music 
was given on Aug. 19. The festival 
was held in conjunction with the Blue 
Ridge Music Workshop, open from 
Aug. 5 to 26. 


A Night in Venice 
To Tour Next Season 


A production of Johann Strauss’s 
operetta A Night in Venice will be 
sent on a national tour during the 
1952-53 season by S. Hurok. Ruth 
and Thomas Martin are preparing a 
new English version of the libretto, 
and Michael Kuttner and Mr. Martin 
will be responsible for the staging and 
musical direction. 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Smith College Archives 
Issue Haydn Symphony 


The Smith College Music Archives, 
of which Ross Lee Finney is general 
editor, has added another to its dis- 
tinguished list of publications. It is 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 87, in A 
major (Paris Symphony No. 6), for 
flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two 
horns, and strings, edited by Alfred 
Einstein. Mr. Einstein, one of the 
most eminent of living musicologists, 
has included a brief foreward about 
the work in the score. This symphony 
is numbered 57 in C. F. Pohl’s The- 
matic Catalogue, and 87 in Mandy- 
czewski’s. Haydn sent it to London in 
1787 to be published. It was first pub- 
lished by Artaria in Vienna, shortly 
before William Forster issued it ir 
London early in 1788. Since the work 
was published in parts only by these 
and other houses, this present edition 
is the first one in score. It is one of 
Haydn’s masterpieces, as fresh and 
buoyant in spirit at it is masterly in 
design. It is issued as Number X in 
the Smith College series. 

Number XI in the series of publi- 
cations consists of Eight Songs, for 
solo voice, one or two woodwinds, and 
continuo, by Agostino Steffani, who 
has been described by Alfred Einstein 
as “the greatest Italian master be- 
tween Carissimi and Scarlatti” and as 
“the most influential of his time in 
Germany.” The songs are edited by 
Gertrude Parker Smith, who based 
her edition on the manuscript collec- 
tion of Mr. Einstein at Smith College. 
Miss Smith has limited the songs in 
this collection to those with accom- 
panying parts within the range of 
flute, alto recorder, or oboe. She has 
realized the unfigured bass of the con- 
tinuo, but has left the choice of in- 
struments and of ornaments in the 
woodyvind parts to the ‘ ‘taste and abil- 
ity of performers,” reproducing only 
ornaments found in the manuscript. 
She has also provided an English 
paraphrase of the Italian texts, which 
are printed in score. Enterprising re- 
citalists should hasten to perform 
these enchanting works. 


—R. S. 


Chamber Music Works 
By American Composers 


From the Valley Music Press of 
Mount Holyoke College come two 
worth-while chamber-music works by 
American composers. Alvin  Etler’s 
Quartet for Oboe, Clarinet, Viola, 
and Bassoon (1949) is a contrapunt- 
ally interesting, idiomatically effective 
work, both clear and concise in form. 
The harmony is freely dissonant, but 
the music presents no listening prob- 
lems to a modern-minded audience. 
The principal attraction of Richard 
Donovan’s Terzetto for Two Violins 
and Viola appears to lie in its elabor- 
ate harmonic texture and in the hand- 
ling of its sonorities, although only a 
live performance could settle the lat- 
ter point. The changes of tempo and 
plentiful dynamic contrasts give it 
variety and a sense of movement. An- 
thony Donato’s Sonata for Horn and 
Piano, issued by Remick Music Cor- 
poration, says nothing new, but it is 
rhythmically clever, bold enough in its 
dissonance to give it a bracing flavor, 
and considerate of the horn player, 
while giving him an effective role. 


Teaching Pieces 
In Popular Vein 


From Schroeder and Gunther comes 
a sheaf of teaching pieces. that in- 
clude several in a popular vein. 
Teachers who wish to exploit the en- 
thusiasm of their pupils for boogie- 
woogie in terms of technical study 
will welcome two pieces by David 
Carr Glover, Jr. Beat Out the 
Boogie is written for piano solo, with 
a bass part that will strengthen the 
left hand; and Clap It Boogie pro- 


AT EASE 


Jacques de Menasce, composer and 
pianist, and Herbert Barrett, con- 
cert manager, enjoy a moment of 
relaxation in Gstaad, Switzerland 


vides similar material for duet players. 
Mr. Glover’s Plantation Sunday quotes 
Stephen Foster tunes; Step in Time 
is built on a march rhythm; and 
Manhattan Mood is again in a popu- 
lar style. His Sleepy Cowhand, and 
It’s Fun to Run are also published. 
Charles P. Mitchell’s The High 
School Band consists of four brief 
pieces that may be performed as 
four solos, as two duets, or as a two- 
piano, eight-hand piece. Howard 
Kasschau’s Upcountry Dance offers 
good jumps for the left hand in strict 
rhythm. Mark Nevin’s Keyboard 
Sketches are 21 pieces intended to be 
used as supplementary studies between 
the late elementary and early inter- 
mediate levels. 


Christmas Music by Bach 
And Modern Composers 

Notable among Christmas music 
this year is Bach’s Christmas cantata, 
For Us a Child is Born (Uns ist ein 
Kind geboren), for three-part chorus 
of women’s voices with soprano and 
contralto solos, issued by Galaxy 
Music Corporation. For this version 
the choruses have been arranged by 
Katherine K. Davis and by Channing 
Lefebvre. Both German and English 
texts are given; the English transla- 
tion is the work of Sydney Biden. 
The cantata is also published for 
SATB. String orchestra accompani- 
ment is available on rental. 

Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco has 
written a version of his rousing work 
Lo, the Messiah (Ecco il Messia) 
for a chorus of men’s voices (TTBB) 
with piano accompaniment. It is a 
setting of verses by Lucrezia Torna- 
buoni de Medici, with an English 
translation by Lois E. Neupert. 
Galaxy has also published an English 
carol, As it Fell Upon a Night, for 
chorus of male voices (TT) with 
tenor solo, harmonized by Katherine 
K. Davis, with piano accompaniment. 
This carol is also issued for SA, 
SSA, SSAA, and SATB. Channing 
Lefebvre has arranged an old English 
carol for chorus of male voices 
(TTBB) a cappella, The Twelve 
Days of Christmas. The traditional 
text is delightfully humorous. Galaxy 
has recently published Alfred White- 
head’s anthem for unison singing, 
Challenge To Free Men, a setting 
with organ accompaniment of verses 
by James Russell Lowell. 

—R. S. 
Violin Pieces Listed 
MarsHALL, Lots: Wind in the Pines. 

(First prize winner in 1949 Com- 

posers Press contest). (Composers 


Press). 
Orey, WENDELL: A Kentucky Suite. 


(Presser). 








MARY HOWE 
SONGS 


With Orchestra or 
String Quartet 
accompaniment 

on Rental 


{G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


BERCEUSE 
LITTLE ELEGY 
THE LITTLE ROSE 
TO THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER | 
WHEN | DIED IN BERNERS 
| STREEY 


(Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


IRISH LULLABY 
LET US WALK IN THE WHITE 
SNOW 


(Manuscript*) 


ABENDLIED 

AVALON 

REACH 

OLD ENGLISH LULLABY 
FAIR ANNET'S SONG 
THE PRINKIN’ LEDDIE 
LOVE SONG (Liebeslied) 


*Apply to ANNE HULL 
96 Grove Street, New York 14 



































An Important 
Choral Work 
for These Days 


easener 


panne - 
T.1.BB. ... 18 
S.A.T.B. ... 18 





J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street | 
New York 18, N. Y. 








A Vital Patriotic Song 


We, Americans, loyal citizens of United 
States, proud of our country and ready to 
sacrifice our very best for our land and 
flag, are not sufficiently provided with 
songs to express our patriotic emotion and 
stimulate our devotion to our homeland. 


Credit is therefore due to Lazarus Mor 
fried, well-known author, poet and musi- 
cian, for his latest composition ‘'My Land 
and Flag,'' designated as "'A song for 
those in the U. S. Armed Forces and loyal 
Americans everywhere.’ 


The song carries not only a passionate 
sentiment toward our Land and Flag in its 
lyrics, but has also a fascinating tune in 
accord with the lyrics, well harmonized, 
and easily adaptable to singers of ony 
caliber. The song is also well arranged 
and published for full military band. 


Let's hope "'My Land and Flag’’ will be 
accorded its due place among our Armed 
Forces as well as among our American 
public generally, and gain the wide pop 
larity it deserves. 


The song is published by fhe author at 
112 East 19th St., New York 3, N.Y., price 
50c per copy, at all music stores or from 
the publisher. 
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BOOKS 


The Life of Mary Garden 
As Told by Herself 


Mary GarpDEN’s Story. By Mary 
Garden and Louis Biancolli. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 1951. 
$3.75. 

When Mary Garden returned to the 
United States in 1949 for her first 
yisit in fifteen years, Louis Biancolli, 
music critic of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, persuaded the 
singer to tell him, for publication, the 
story of her life. In six weeks of 
daily meetings, Mr. Biancolli amassed 
the materials for the present book, 
which he then put in shape and pre- 
sented to Miss Garden for her ap- 
proval when she again came to this 
country from her home in Scotland 
in 1950. Written in first-person, auto- 
biographical style, Mary Garden’s 
Story is the sole authorized account 
of one of the most fabulous careers 
in modern operatic history. 

The narrative tells briefly of her 
childhood in Scotland and in the 
United States (too briefly, many Chi- 
cagoans are likely to feel; there are 
still people in the 5700 block on Dor- 
chester Avenue who will testify to 
spicy incidents Mr. Biancolli and Miss 
Garden do not recall). It then passes 
on to her student days and first pro- 
fessional years in Paris, moves back 
across the Atlantic first to the Man- 
hattan Opera and then to the Chicago 
Opera, and finally recounts her ex- 
periences since her retirement in the 
mid-1930s—especially her heart-warm- 
ing encounters with American service 
men in Scotland during the last war. 

The tone of the book is breezy and 
gossipy, and it contains enough inti- 
mations (it would be an overstatement 
to call them revelations) of Miss Gar- 
den’s private life to satisfy the read- 
ers of the women’s magazine that 
printed the book in serial form. It 
is, however, disappointingly pale in 
the passages that purport to give in- 
sight into her artistic methods and 
convictions. A few platitudes are re- 
peated endlessly, a handful of super- 
ficial pointers are given about two or 
three of her roles—and that is all. 
Those who are interested in Miss 
Garden as an artist rather than as a 
gossip will be deeply disappointed in 
both her and Mr. Biancolli. 

As a documentation of Miss Gar- 
den’s career the book is highly un- 
satisfactory. It is difficult, and often 
impossible, to find dates in the text, 
or even to infer them. No complete 
list of her roles is given, and some 
are never mentioned. When infor- 
mation is given, it is often inaccurate : 
Miss Garden became director of the 
Chicago Opera Association (not the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company) in 
1921 (not 1922). She did not sing in 
Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranges, although she did produce it 
during the single season in which 
she managed the Chicago company. 
Gino Marinuzzi did not conduct the 
Prokofieff opera; both Prokofieff and 
Alexander Smallens did. Samuel In- 
sull was not the director of the com- 

ny when Miss Garden and Edith 

ockefeller McCormick had trouble 
about Salome; Miss Garden herself 
was. Miss Garden was not the first 
to sing Salome in Paris; Olive Frem- 

Stad was. She did not “create” 
the role of Fiora in Montemezzi’s 
L’Amore dei Tre Re; Luisa Villani 
did. She did not even sing it for 
the first time in Chicago; Louise Ed- 
vina did. Victor Herbert’s Natoma 
was not “the first American grand 
opera,” by a long ways. Edward 
Sheldon, author of Romance, was not 
the only man in Chicago who admired 
Hamilton Forrest’s opera Camille, in 
which Miss Garden sang; Eugene 
Stinson, critic of the Daily News, 
called it the most important opera 
Since Pelléas et Mélisande. Miss Gar- 

did return to America as a singer 
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after her last season (1931-32) with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
though she says she did not; I my- 
self heard her afterward. The Chi- 
cago Opera House (correctly known 
as the Civic Opera House) is de- 
scribed in a caption as the place 
“where Mary sang after the failure 
of the Manhattan”; no mention is 
made of the fact that she sang for 
nineteen years at the Auditorium 
Theatre before the Civic Opera House 
was opened in 1929. 

The book is sure to leave Miss 
Garden’s real admirers in an unhappy 
state of mind, for frothy anecdotes 
and superficial platitudes are a poor 
substitute for a serious consideration 
of her art and a reasonably exhaustive 
and accurate factual account of her 
career. Miss Garden owed it to us 
to strike a deeper and more important 
note; Mr. Biancolli owed it to us to 
check her facts, if she was not sure 
of them, and to give a truer repre- 
sentation of the aura that surrounded 
her in her active days. As one who 
spent some of his childhood years 
three doors away from the house in 
which Miss Garden had lived when 
she attended the Hyde Park High 
School and took her first voice lessons, 
and as one who passed many a dollar 
bill through the Auditorium Theatre 
ticket-window to sit in the. second 
gallery and hear her in almost all her 
roles, I know all too painfully that 
very little of the real Mary Garden is 
to be discovered in this book. 


—C. S. 


Other Books 


Pucctnt: A BiocrAPpHy. By George 
R. Marek. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1951. $5. 


Research into Italian source mate- 
rials and a willingness to recount the 
hitherto suppressed story of Puccini’s 
relationship with a servant girl who 
was driven to suicide by Mrs. Puc- 
cini’s jealousy have enabled Mr. 
Marek to write a biography of the 
composer that is complete and de- 
tailed. Unfortunately the events of 
Puccini’s life—even the circumstances 
of the liaison with the servant girl— 
do not make entertaining reading, and 
the letters (some unpublished until 
now) that corroborate the narrative 
are mostly pedestrian, repetitious, and 
boring. Mr. Marek deals with his un- 
fruitful materials in readable fashion. 
His analyses of the operas, each one 
dealt with as it comes along in its 
appointed place in his life, are some- 
what naive and superficial, and his 
judgments frequently seem more those 
of the dilettante than of the musician 
or the operatic professional. 

—C. S. 


ScHUBERT THEMATIC CATALOGUE. 
Compiled by Otto E. Deutsch. New 
York: W. W. Norton. 1951. $8.50. 


An indispensable reference for the 
Schubert student, this parallel to Al- 
fred Einstein’s reworking of Kéchel’s 
Mozart catalogue incorporates the rich 
Schubert scholarship that has ex- 
tended and corrected our knowledge 
of the composer’s works since the 
publication of Nottebohm’s index over 
half a century ago. The 2,250 themes 
are arranged in chronological order, 
and are made readily accessible by an 


exhaustive index and several appen- 
dices. 
—C. S. 


INTERNATIONAL GALLERY OF CONDUC- 
Tors. By Donald Brook. New 


York: Macmillan. 1951. $3.50. 


Smiling sketches of 36 conductors, 
not all of them very international 
(e.g., Richard Austin, John Hollings- 
worth, Herbert Menges, Maurice 
Miles, Boyd Neel, Clarence Raybould, 
Hugo Rignold, Stanford Robinson, 
Rudolf Schwarz, and George Weldon, 
all of whom have made their careers 
in England). Among _ conductors 
known in America, Richard Korn re- 
ceives five pages to Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos’ four. 

—C. S. 





ASK YOUR MUSIC DEALER TO SHOW YOU 


8 little piano books 


(with Annotations In English) 


NOTEBOOK for ANNA MAGDALENA BACH 
LITTLE PLANO BOOK for W. F. BACH 
LITTLE BACH BOOK (J. S. BACH) 
G.F. HANDEL—LITTLE PIANO BOOK 

J.K.F, FISCHER NOTEBOOK 

NOTEBOOK FOR WOLFGANG (Mozart) 
THE YOUNG MOZART 
each 60 cents _S!MPLE SHORT PIECES (1750) 
IF YOUR MUSIC DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 
WRITE TO US FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








VOCAL SELECTIONS by OLIVE DUNGAN 
One of America's Greatest Song Composers 


Featured in recitals by the finest concert singers including Lauritz 
Melchior, Dennis Harbour and Morton Bowe! 


ETERNAL LIFE 


A lovely sacred solo, set to the beautiful prayer of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Fitting for many occasions! Of medium difficulty. 

High Voice in D, ci#-g.........0seceeeeees (Cat. No.) 121-40009 $.50 
Se PD OE Wy GED s 05.0 0000s ccc de cicnke bapWac tees 1121-40002 .50 


1 RUN THE RIVER 


A lazy little song about the fisherman who “runs the river” if his catch 
is good. 


ley Tele Be Dy Bins necadeasesesdosdces (Cat. No.) 121-30924 $.50 


CAN THESE BE GONE? 


A charming setting of a love song whose theme is “Is this love of mine a 
thing of the past”’! 


High Voice in E, E-git.........csceeceeees (Cat. No.) 121-40012 $.50 
Cer Waren Bp Bibs BBB eo cccc ccccccccccccccceccosccsce 121-40013 .50 


Send for your copy of the Presser Vocal Music and Thematic Catalog. 
Dept. MA-9-51 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 























Composer 
CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 
THANKSGIVING: 
Give Thanks-——SATB, SSA, SA, SAB 
CHRISTMAS: 
Now, Bright and Still— SATB, Jr. Choir and 
SATB 








In Bethlehem's Rowhy Manger— SATB and Jr. 
Choir—SSA and SA, with optional descant. 


GENERAL ANTHEMS: 

Sing to the Lord on High—SATB 

Be Thou Exalted, O God—- SAT8 

Pub. by Harold Flammer, Inc., 251 W. 19th St. N.Y.11 











FRANCES WILLIAMS. 








MAX JACOBS 


VIOLINIST-CONDUCTOR 


AUTHOR of "Modern Scale Studies" for Violin (Ditson Edition) 


CONDUCTOR: MAX JACOBS' CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Young Men's Symphony Orchestra 


915 Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Free thematics and other descriptive literature 
are sent on request. If you wish to receive our 
regular announcements of new piano publica- 
tions kindly advise— 


Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. -:- Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


—The Specialized Catalog of Piano Teaching Material— 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 


Hotel Ansonia, Broadwa ots 1. St. 
New York 23. S 


LUIGI APPARETI 


a Accordionist - Teacher 


Member Faculty coowre Conservatory 
106 W. 105th St., N.Y.C. MO 3-0880 


GEORGE 
ARMSTRONG 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
Carnegie Hall Stu. 505, N.Y. CI 69721 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Vetee Placement and Teacher of Singing 
Highly endorsed by Emilio de Cogorsa 
250 W. 82 St., N.Y.C. TR 71-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


ESTELLE B E * T 


Pianist 
352 E. S5th St., N.Y.C. 














PL 9-2807 


MANLY PRICE BOONE 


Teacher of Voice 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. LO 4-2717 


GENEVIEVE 


BOWMAN 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 


Member N.Y.S.T.A. 
9 East 47th St. N.Y. C. - 


MARGARET 


BRISTOL 


offers careful training of young and 
mature veiess. Make by | _— busi- 
ness, er your ge 

160 W. 73rd S ve. TR 7-8516 


LINA CALABI 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Graduate 81. Cecilia Conservatery, 
Reme, Italy. Accompanist—sight sing- 
img—veolfeggic. Perfect Italian dictien. 
me W. 57 St., N. Y. CI 7-4185 


ROY CAMPBELL 


Teacher of Successful Singers 








PL. 5-5389 














Totertelon and tha Teentre. 
ore Gaeta Ta 
uutan CARPENTER 
F.A.G.O. 
Organist-Teacher 


Faculty: Juilliard Scheel of Music 
Studio: 160 W. 73 St., NYC TR 7-6700 


MARIA CARRERAS 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 


“INTERPRETATIVE AgTuOnsty. - 
. Herald-Tribune 
169 E. 78th St., N. ZT City BU 8-0311 


MARION CASSELL 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Bastern of 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
System of Piano Technique and Pedagogy 
12 East 75 St, N. ¥. 21 BU 8-1641 


CORNELL of IOWA 
PAUL BECKMELM, Ph.D. Eatery ,pigester 


Heme of the pe Hn a may May Musie Festival 
Weet of the Mississippi River 


Monn? Toeeem, tows 


CORTILLI 


SINGER - Teacher of Singing 














VERA CURTIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Momber: NYSTA and NATS 


17 East 86th St., N.Y. ATw 9-5308 











EDUCATION in NEW YORK 





The New York College of Music 
has announced the election of Arved 
Kurtz to the presidency of the school. 
Mr. Kurtz will 
continue his 
duties as direc- 
tor. Since its 
approval as an 
institution of 
higher learning 
by the State 
Education De- 
partment of 
New York, the 
college has ex- 
panded its di- 
ploma courses 
to include spe- 
cial courses for 
teachers and 
performers. Individual instruction in 
all branches of applied music and 
classes in theory, pedagogy, interpre- 
tation, opera, dramatics, and other 
subjects are being offered during the 
fall semester. 


Arved Kurtz 


Edwin Hughes's summer master 
class was attended by 33 pianists and 
teachers. Four have been engaged as 
orchestral soloists for the coming 
season—Godfrey Schroth, Jr., will ap- 
pear with the Trenton Symphony; 
Jeannine Romer with the Atlanta 
Symphony; Alberta Childs with the 
Butler (Penna.) Symphony; and 
Jayne Winfield with the North Caro- 
lina State Symphony. Margaret Bebb 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
will open its 34th year on Sept. 27 
with two new faculty members — 
Raphael Bronstein, violinist, and 
Robert Goldsand, pianist. Mr. Gold- 
sand conducted master classes in the 
school’s summer session. 


The Dalcroze School has an- 
nounced that Yashushi Itano, a 23- 
year-old graduate of the University 
of Hiroshima, will study at the 
school under the sponsorship of a 
group of Westport, Conn., citizens, in- 
cluding John Hersey, Norman 
Cousins, and Urana Clarke. Funds 
for Mr. Itano’s transportation to this 
country were provided by the Dorr 
Foundation. 


OTHER CENTERS 


The Music Academy of the West, 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., established 
five years ago as a summer school for 
advanced music students, has ex- 
panded its program and will operate 








as a music conservatory on a year- 
round basis. John ( *harles Thomas is 
the executive director, and the faculty 
includes Lotte Lehmann, Soulima 
Stravinsky, Gabor Rejto, Richard 
Hale, Richard Lert, Adolph Baller, 
Jascha Veissi, Simon Kovar, and 
Paul Bonnet. During the recent sum- 
mer session, the school entertained 
2,000 guests at a reception in its new 
home, Miraflores, the former estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Percival Jef- 
ferson. A musical program was given 
by the Romany Chorus, a group re- 
cruited by Mr. Thomas from the 
Santa Barbara citizenry to sing songs 
of the Romany gypsies, and the stu- 
dent orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Lert. 


The Frank Huntington Beebe Fund 
for Musicians has given awards to 
Christina C. Cardillo, North Adams, 
Mass.;: Adele M. Milhendler, Lynn, 
Mass.; and Millicent E. Young, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., for study abroad dur- 
ing the coming year. Miss Cardillo 
and Miss Milhendler will study sing- 
ing, and Miss Young will study piano. 
The trustees of the fund are Wallace 
Goodrich, Samuel L. M. Barlow, G. 
Wallace Woodworth, and Francis C. 
Welch. 


The American Academy in Rome 
is again offering fellowships for ma- 
ture students and artists capable of 
doing independent work in musical 
composition. Fellowships are open to 
citizens of the United States for one 
year beginning Oct. 1, 1952, with a 
possibility of renewal. They carry a 
stipend of $1,250 a year, transporta- 
tion from New York to Rome and 
return, studio space, free residence at 
the Academy, and an additional al- 
lowance for European travel. The 
deadline for application is Jan. 1, 
1952. Requests for details should be 
addressed to the Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Catholic University of Amer- 


ica, in Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced the organization of the 
Chamber Arts Society, a chamber- 


music organization that will be in 
residence there. The society will give 
ten free concerts during the year in 
Washington, and it will tour for three 
weeks next spring. Its projected pro- 
grams evince particular interest in 
the works of contemporary compos- 
ers. 


Washington University, in St. 
Louis, has appointed William Schatz- 
kamer head of its piano department. 





Frank E. Claes 
Carlos Salzedo and students at his Harp Colony of America, Camden, Maine 





FRANCES 


DILLON 


Teacher of Piane and Piane Pedagogy 
Mannes Music School 
BU 80656 UN 42455 





BETSY 


CULP DORNAY 


Congiee vocal training-reperteire. 
many years teacher of 
LUCILLE MANNERS 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
Monthly Practice Recitals 
344 \ W. 72nd St., NYC TRaf 7-4999 


yacos EISENBERG 


Teacher of Piano 
Author of The Pianist and other music books. 


312 77th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Union 3-7281 


BRUNO EISNER 


HEAD OF THE PIANO DEPARTMENT 
SETTLEMENT MUSIC SCHOOL 
55 East ard 9t., N. Y. C. 
467 Central Park W., N.Y. AC 2-6051 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
260 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-0466 


ERCOLE 


Operatic Star 
eacher of Voice 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio 
160 W. 73rd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th &t., N.Y.C. TR ¥-8805 


MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 
CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF TECHNIC 
Studio: 719 Steinway Building 

113 W. 57th 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: TAyler 7-7728 


PHILINE [F A L¢Co 


Formerly of Metropolitan O 
Teacher of Voice—Opera and Concert. Coach 
individual igherernatne of all pelos. 
Hotel Sherman S4., WN. TR 3-0276 


LOTTE FASAL-BRAND 


Pianist—Teacher of Piano 


From Beginner to Advanced Student 
Repertoire « Coaching ¢ Duo Piano Work 


101 W. 78th St., NYC 24 TR 4-3250 


ma F EARN 


Pianist-Teecher 
Faculty Julitierd School ef Music 
127 W. 96th St., N. Y. RI 9-2682 
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You ere « singer— 


CAN YOU ACT? 
by former "Asst. Dir 'to" bax Reluherd® 


Call fer appt. HERBERT FISCHER Wi 7-5233 


mma FOOS 


Contralto-T eacher 


Opera—Concert—Radio 
Interpretation of Lieder 
223 East 39 St., NY LE 2-2674 


ae FORTIN 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
FOLK SONG RECITALS 


18 Gramercy Pk., N. Y. GB 5-6008 


SARA SOKOLSKY FRIED 


Concert Pianist 


Stk Seasen Pah ards Mane a 9:45 P.M. 
e— 
Studie: 315 W. ae St., N.Y.C. Cl 7-7238 
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JOSEPHINE F R ¥ Pianist 


Courses for teachers in integration of 
aural theory with piane study. 


160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-6700 





ETHEL WRIGHT FUSON 


eee 


Faculty of Moser Conservatery 
Faculty of Pierce School 


203 Prince Ste New York City 


ANNINA 


GREGORETTI 


Italian Language Coach 
166 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. EN 2-9034 


MARINKA 


GUREWICH 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
383 Central Park W., NYC AC 2-7573 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Voice—Piano—Accompanying 
Dietion—Coaching— o—Radio Teeholeus 


ht R 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
CIrele 7-1988 


HANS J. HEINZ 


Tenor Teaching of Singing 


Faculty Chatham Square Music Sehool of N.Y. 
Faculty Peabedy Conservatory, Baitimere, Md. 


1261 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. LE 4-7192 


Jocob HELMANN 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Auther of ‘The Consciousty Controlled 


ae — 
Sherman as a TR 7-6700 
w. ms St., NYC 


Frederick HEYNE 


_ Tenor 
eee raterto 


Teacher of Voice 
$15 Greenwich St., NYC 14 WA 9-2660 


RUTH HOLTZ 


Teacher of Voice 
Coaching—Repertoire 


Metropolitan Opera Studios 
Ph: LO 4-2717 Studio 32 or ST 4-6384 
EDWIN 


HUGHES 


Pianists Prepared & Public Performance and 
for cam. Settene and Conservatory 
Toaching ositions 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MOLLY JONAS-WERMER 


Soprano — Voice Teacher 
Formerly with vinuae, State Opera 
i= ab... assoc —e with Felicia 
teac of Lotte Lehm 
FROM Bt BEGINWER TO | PROFESSIONAL 


220 W. 98 St., NYC 25 UN 4-4021 


Kren 


LECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
24 Central Park So., N.Y.C. 19 
EL 5-0552 
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PUPPET MUSICIANS 
Three of the seven hundred puppets used in the repertoire of the Salz- 
burg Marionette Theatre, which will begin an American tour in October 


HE musical education of Ameri- 
can children will be enhanced by 
visual as well as aural means 
when the Salzburg Marionette Thea- 
tre presents its miniature productions 
of Mozart opera in a cross-country 
tour beginning in New York on Oct. 
10. Using elaborate marionettes three 
and a half feet tall, the puppet com- 
pany presents a repertoire including 
three Mozart operas—Bastien and 
Bastienne, La Finta Giardiniera 
(given in English as The False Gar- 
dener) and The Impresario—as well 
as two humorous plays about the 
composer, Wolfgang Mozart and the 
Butcher and Mozart Visits the Em- 
press, a ballet to Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik, and such non-Mozartean items 
as Saint-Saéns’ The Dying Swan 
(danced by a puppet Pavlova) and 
several fairy tales. There are over 
seven hundred puppets and ten pup- 
peteers. 
The Salzburg Marionette Theatre 
has functioned in the home city of the 
famous Mozart festival since 1913, 


EDUCATION 


and since 1936 it has been an official 
part of the Salzburg Festival. The 
group, under the direction of Her- 
mann Aicher, makes extensive annual 
tours of Europe in between its sum- 
mer seasons at Salzburg. It is not 
conceived primarily as a children’s at- 
traction, but its operatic presentations 
have served to interest children in the 
Mozart operas, and they listen with 
an attentiveness they find it difficult to 
bring to concerts. Since the marion- 
ettes are scaled in physical dimen- 
sions to a child’s own size, it is easy 
for children to form a spontaneous 
identification with the characters in 
the marionette operas. 

The musical scores are presented 
on tape recordings made by the Salz- 
burg Mozarteum Orchestra and a 
group of singers who can handle the 
English language. Although it is 
being presented primarily as a com- 
mercial attraction, opening in New 
York in October, the tour of the 
marionettes will also be a valuable 
contribution to audio-visual education. 





The Apollo Musical Club has 
selected Henry Veld, director of the 
Augustana College Choir of Rock 
Island, to succeed Edgar A. Nelson 
as its choral director. Mr. Nelson’s 
resignation, after a 35-year associa- 
tion with the club, was necessitated 
by the pressure of his teaching and 
administrative duties at the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music. His final ap- 
pearances with the chorus took place 
in Grant Park where he conducted 
two performances of Elijah. 


Northwestern University has _ in- 
vited Wallingford Riegger to be its 
guest composer for the coming aca- 
demic year. Mr. Riegger, commuting 
from New York, will spend two days 
of each week at the university. 


DePaul University professor Alex- 
ander Tcherepnin has been commis- 


“ sioned to write an opera by the Serge 


Koussevitzky Music Foundation. Mr. 
Tcherepnin, whose new ballet, Les 
Collines des Phantomes, will be per- 
formed this season by the Paris 
Opera ~Company, is now completing 

second symphony, which was 

missioned by the Associated Mu- 
de Publishers. Another member of 
the DePaul music faculty, Andrew 
Foldi, wilk direct a workshop in 
ehamber opera. 


The Chicago Musical College 
board of trustees approved, on July 
9, the merger of the Metropolitan 
Scheol of Music with the College. 
The list of new faculty members for 


the coming academic year includes 
Martial Singher, baritone, as guest 
teacher; Raya Garbousova, cellist; 
Duane Haskell, as head of the music 
education department; and Martha 
Graham Hill, teacher of singing. 


Indiana University 
Stages Three Works 


BLoomincton.—Kurt Weill’s Lost 
in the Stars, given six performances 
in East Hall Auditorium between 
July 27 and Aug. 5, was the last of 
three summer stage productions given 
by the Indiana University school of 
music. The Mikado and The Choco- 
late Soldier were presented earlier 
in the summer, in keeping with the 
school’s policy of supplanting serious 
operas by lighter works during the 
hot months. Given with an all-student 
cast, Lost in the Stars was conducted 
by Ernst Hoffman and _ staged by 
Lawrence Carra of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

In the field of light music the ac- 
complishment of the Indiana Univer- 
sity opera department was no less 
impressive than in its remarkable pro- 
ductions of Parsifal and Rigoletto. 

Mr. Carra’s contribution was par- 
ticularly felicitous; his realization of 
Maxwell Anderson's libretto, achieved 
with an abstract unit setting and apt 
lighting, was more fluent and more 
helpful to a singularly gauche piece of 
literature than Rouben Mamoulian’s 
direction on Broadway. 

—Crcu. SMITH 
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New Twelve-Tone Releases 
And Bouquets of Woodwind Pieces 


Alban Berg’s Der Wein, a concert 
aria for soprano and orchestra, cele- 
brates the effects of wine as an aid 
to lovers and as a solace to the soli- 
tary. Written in 1929, nearly a de- 
cade after the completion of Woz- 
zeck, and now recorded by Capitol, 
the score applies twelve-tone practices 
in a melodic Sprechstimme setting 
of three Stefan Georg adaptations of 
Baudelaire poems. The music is ur- 
gent and passionate, but the innocuous 
caution and mushy diction of Char- 
lotte Boerner, who sings the soprano 
part, realizes little of its power and 
suggestion, nor is the playing of Wer- 
ner Janssen’s symphony orchestra at 
all compelling. On the reverse side, 
Alfred Frankenstein offers an affable 
and helpful little lecture on Berg and 
the construction of the music. 

Mr. Janssen and his orchestra ren- 
der a more effective service in their 
capable recording (for Columbia) of 
Arnold Schénberg’s Concerto for 
String Quartet and Orchestra, a 
“free transformation” of Handel’s Sev- 
enth Concerto Grosso. Since the work 
is not a transcription of the Handel 
concerto, but a new and highly per- 
sonal composition evolved from what 
Schénberg saw as the implications 
of its materials, opinions about its 
appropriateness are inevitably divided. 
It is constructed and _ orchestrated 
with consummate skill, and the in- 
dividual listener must decide for him- 
self whether he wishes to accept its 
idiosyncrasies, as the world long since 
decided to accept those of Brahms’s 
Handel variations. 

A further addition to the Schénberz 
repertoire on records is the Wood- 
wind Quintet, Op. 26, written in 
1924, and the first work in large form 
composed altogether in accord with 
the twelve-tone method. The use of 
clear wind timbres makes the con- 
struction particularly easy to follow, 
and the emotional texture of the music 
is inviting even to those who may 
find its intellectual aspects puzzling. 
It is released by Dial, and played ad- 
mirably by the Metropolitan Wind 
Quintet. 

The aesthetics and practices of 
Stravinsky rather than Schénberg are 
the basic influences in Irving Fine’s 
bright, attractive Partita for Wood- 
wind Quintet, one of three pieces for 
winds contained on the first disc re- 
leased for the League of Composers 
by Classic Editions. The New Art 
Wind Quartet also plays expertly 
Nicolai Berezowsky’s rather dry and 
unrewarding Suite for Wind Quin- 
tet, Op. 11; and Milhaud’s trifling 
Madrigal and Pastoral. 

The same slender Milhaud pieces 
are also set forth by the New York 
Woodwind Quintet on an Esoteric 
record devoted to French music for 
winds. Ibert’s Trois Piéces Bréves, 
charming but lightweight, and two in- 
consequential examples of technical 
adroitness by minor composers—Eu- 
géne Bozza’s Variations on a Free 
Theme, and Paul Taffanel’s Quintette 
pour Instruments 4 Vent—are also 
included. 

—C. S. 





Complete Recording 
Of Mozart's Idomeneo 


A manifestation of the international 
wave of interest in Mozart’s Idomeneo 
is a complete version of it recorded 
in Vienna and released through. the 
Haydn Society. The original ofches- 
tration, rather than either the Strauss 
or Wolf-Ferrari revision, is used. 

Idomeneo was composed in 1780 and 
1781. Formalized opera seria was 
nearing the end of its hundred-year 
vogue, but an opera seria was wanted 
for the Munich Carnival of 1781, so 
Idomeneo was composed in that form. 
It has never held its place in any 


repertoire, but recently it has become 
the object of a good deal of atten- 
tion. In New York, the Little Or- 
chestra gave a concert performance 
last season, and it was staged by the 
Glyndebourne Opera Company in 
England this summer. Many people 
have advanced the idea that Idomeneo 
has been unjustly neglected and that 
it should take its place among the 
other Mozart operas in the standard 
repertoire. To support their conten- 
tion they point to the established fact 
that Mozart himself held it in special 
affection. 5 

The problem would seem to hinge 
on whether or not opera seria_has 
audience appeal in our times. If it 
does, Idomeneo should immediately 
be established as a repertoire staple, 
for it is a magnificent essay in that 
form. There are many fine arias and 
choruses and numerous marches that 
are very stirring in an eighteenth- 
century sort of way. There are also 
lengthy stretches of recitative that 
(the excellent program notes in this 
album to the contrary) are not much 
more interesting than most recitatives 
of the period. These, however, are 
necessary, since the arias, often thrill- 
ingly beautiful in themselves, do not 
advance the dramatic action, which 
comes to a standstill when the singing 
begins. There are no sung conversa- 
tions, no ensembles; everything takes 
place in terms of recitative, chorus, 
aria, march, recitative, aria, etc. And 
the arias are da capo arias. It all 
seems longer than it really is, and 
this in spite of the nobility of the 
conception and the undenied splendor 
of almost all of the music. 

There are undoubtedly things in 
Idomeneo that point forward to Don 
Giovanni and The Marriage of Figa- 
ro; how could there not be? But 
those who are interested in such re- 
search would find even more reward- 
ing material by going back five more 
years to La Finta Giardiniera, where 
there really are some striking har- 
bingers of the later masterpieces. 

The performance recorded by the 
Haydn Society enlists the services of 
Horst Taubmann as Idomeneo, Greta 
Menzel as Idamante (the part origi- 
nally written for castrato), Herbert 
Handt as Arbace, Gertrud Hopf as 
Ilia, Gertrud Grob-Prandl as Elettra, 
Erich Majkut as the High Priest of 
Neptune, and Anton Heiler as the 
Voice of Neptune. The Vienna Sym- 
phony and the excellent chorus of the 
Vienna Staatsoper are conducted by 
Meinhard von Zallinger. All of the 
singers deliver their lines vigorously 
and conscientiously, if a little mo- 
notonously, and surmount the numer- 
ous technical hurdles with admirable 
success. Elettra has more character 
(a bad one to be sure) than anybody 
else in the opera, and Miss Grob- 
Prandl is outstanding in this role. 


(Continued on page 33) 


IN MAINE 
Harold Berkley gives a pointer to 
four of his violin pupils at his 
summer school in North Bridgton 
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(Continued from page 32) 


A booklet inserted in the album con- 
tains the libretto, in Italian and in a 
very good English translation; a dis- 
cussion of opera seria in genera! and 
Jdomeneo in particular; and very 
helpful notes on the instrumentation 
of each number. It is altogether a 
superior job, and one that could be 
emulated with profit. The eighth side 
in the album (the opera proper takes 
up seven LP sides) is devoted to the 
pallet music that Mozart appended to 


the score. 
—J. H., Jr. 






Burl Ives Recounts History 
in Two Centuries of Folk Song 


In six albums containing thirty 
twelve-inch, unbreakable, 78-rpm 
records, Burl Ives provides a docu- 
mentation of the history of American 
folk song, which he recounted in the 
February Special Issue of Musica. 
America. Produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., the songs are 
recorded at the 78- -rpm speed because 
not all schools possess long-playing 
equipment. In his natural, offhand 
manner, without false devices or 
thetoric and dramatization, Mr. Ives 
gives an admirable selection of 
colonial and_ revolutionary songs, 

songs of the North and South, sea 
songs, songs of the frontier, and 

“songs of expanding America.” 
Every American will find songs to his 
taste in this distinguished collection, 
whether his preference runs to ex- 
owt lyrics, historical and topical 

llads, or lusty pioneer songs. Not 
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available for over-the-counter sale, the 
albums, entitled Historical America 
in Song, can be ordered either 
through schools or directly from En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

—C. S. 


Orchestral Music Listed 


Bacu, J. C.: Sinfonia Concertante 
for Two Violins, Oboe, and Or- 
chestra. Bacu, C. P. E.: Sym- 
phonies No. 1, D major, and No. 3, 
C major. Vienna Symphony, Felix 
Guenther conducting. veges): 

Bacu, J. S.: Suites No. 2, B minor, 
and No. 3, D major. Munich Phil- 
harmonic, Fritz Rieger, conductor. 
(Mercury). 

Bertioz: Menuet des Feux-Follets, 
Danse des Sylphes, and Rakoczy 
March, from The Damnation of 
Faust. TcHAIKovsKy: Ouverture 
Solennelle, 1812. Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor. (Capitol). 

BrauMs: Serenade No. 1. Concert 
Hall Symphony, Henry Swoboda, 
conductor. (Concert Hall). 

BraHMs: Symphony No. 4. Berlin 
Philharmonic, Victor de Sabata con- 
ducting. (Decca). 

DoHNANYI: Suite, F sharp minor. 
London Symphony, Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, conductor. (Columbia). 

Genesis Suite. By Stravinsky, 
Schonberg, Milhaud, Toch, Tans- 
man, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, and 
Shilkret. Janssen Symphony, Wer- 
ner Janssen, conductor. (Capitol). 

Giuck: Overture to Alceste. BEE- 
THOVEN: Cavatina, from String 
Quartet, Op. 130. Berlin Philhar- 
monic, Wilhelm Furtwangler, con- 
ductor. (Capitol) 

HANDEL: Jephtha Suite (arranged by 
Zoltan Fekete). Haypn: Sym- 
phony, C major (edited by Zoltan 
Fekete). Salzburg Mozarteum Or- 
chestra, Zoltan Fekete, conductor. 
(Mercury). 

Haypn: Symphony, D major, No. 101 
(The Clock). Munich Philhar- 
monic, George Reinwald conduct- 
ing. (Mercury). 

JoHANN Strauss WaALttzEs: The 
Blue Danube; Artist’s Life; Tales 
of the Vienna Woods; Wine, Wom- 
en, and Song; Acceleration Waltz; 
Aquarellen Waltz. (Pontiac, pro- 
duced by Remington). 

KopAty: Hary Janos Suite. Bavarian 
State Orchestra, Georg Solti, con- 
ductor. Galanta Dances. Berlin 
Philharmonic, Victor de Sabata con- 
ducting. (Decca). 

Ler’s Dance. A miscellany ranging 
from Tales of the Vienna Woods to 
La Paloma. (Pontiac, produced by 
Remington). 

Luicin1: Ballet Egyptien. City of 
Birmingham Orchestra, George 
Weldon, conductor. Corermce-Tay- 
Lor: Petite Suite de Concert. 
Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, Syd- 
ney Torch conducting. (Columbia). 

Mozart: Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K. 
525. Bamberg Symphony, Robert 
Heger, conductor. WAGNER: Sieg- 


fried Idyl. Munich Philharmonic, 
Rudolf Albert, conductor. (Mer- 
cury). 


Rimsky-KorsakorF: Capriccio Es- 
pagnol; Introduction and March 
from Coq dOr. Winterthur 
Symphony, Victor Desarzens, con- 
ductor, (Concert Hall). 

Scuusert: Symphony No. 2, B flat 
major. Boston Symphony, "Charles 
Munch, conductor. (RCA Victor). 

Sieetus : Finlandia. RACHMANINOFF- 
CaiLuiet: Preludes, C sharp minor, 
G major, and G minor. Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor. (Columbia). 

Stoxowski Conpucts Bacu. Vol. I. 
Chaconne; Passacaglia, C minor; 
Bourrée; Siciliano; Mein Jesu. 
(RCA Victor). 

TcHatKovsKy: Marche Slave. Na- 
tional Symphony of USSR, N. 
Golovanoff conducting. Theme and 
Variations from Suite No. 3. Bol- 
shoi Theatre Orchestra, C. A. 

Samosud conducting. MIASKOvSKY : 

Symphony No. 21. National Sym- 


phony of USSR, N. Rakhlin con- 
ducting. (Colosseum). 
TcHAIKovsky: Romeo and Juliet; 
Francesca da Rimini. New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Leopold 
Stokowski conducting. (Columbia). 
TcHatikovsky: Symphony No. 4. 
Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra, C. A. 
Samosud conducting. (Colosseum). 
TcHAIKovsKy: Symphony No. 5. 
Berlin Philharmonic, Ferenc Fric- 


say conducting. (Decca). 3 
TcHatkovsky: Symphony No.5. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 


mandy, conductor. (Columbia). 
TwiticHt Concert. Program No. 
2—works by Offenbach, Debussy, 


Gershwin (with Genevieve Rowe, 


soprano), Dinicu-Heifetz, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and Gliére. — Columbia 
Symphony, Artur Rodzinski con- 


ducting. (Columbia). 





Coach and Accompanist 





« ALDEN 


Coach—Accem panist 


Teacher NY Piano 
300 W. 23rd St., NYC CH 3-6221 


sees ae * 


ALLISON 


Accompanist to 
Miss Margaret Truman 


GREGORY ASHMAN 


“I have never heard an accompanist who so 
ably supplied a 4 ack or i music. He 
made the piano each number 

he fhe solo as an 








ou 
cones does in a concerto 
Corona Daily Ind., Calif., March 15, 1951 
380 W. 86 &t., M.Y. TRI 7-1715 


PLORENCE BARBOUR 


Assistant to FRANCES *ALDA for 
Official pianist Cinn. ey tea AT Fritz saa 
Ste be 


}—Claudia P ie. 
118 E. 54th § PL5 


wwe BELLINI 


—— of pommel 
oach and Compos 
Studio—171 be By B te B) "N. =, & 


wows Bergmann 


Pianist—C oach—Accompanist 
“One of the best accompanists of the present 
ty A. F 














205 W. S?7th St., N.Y.C. _C1.7-4090 
ALBERTA MASIELLO 


Coach & Accompanist 
160 W. 73rd St., N.¥.C. |§ TR 3-9510 


FREDERICK BRISTOL 


Director Piano; Briarcliff’ Junior College 
Vocal Coach—Stage Deportment 
Coach of Lacrezia Bori—Eileen Farrell 

111 E, 88th St., N.Y.C. SA 2-0241 


rw CAVE-COLE 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Chamber Music and Voice 
Specialist in 7 Sight-Reading 
205 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 ClIr7- “5420 


ome GOMRIE 


ey eg ay nist 
Season te Branzell, Kipnis. Kullman 
Faculty: he - iy “a Adel Colleges 
199 So. Grove St., Freeport Ll. —FR 8-6235) 


4 EDWARDS 


mr yy ay 
French & Italian Opera 
162 West 54 St., N.Y¥.C. 


PHILIP EVANS 


Coach—Accompanis 
To A noted artists including: 
Richard Crooks oe James Melton 
37 W. 75 St., N. 23 TR 3-1495 


CAROLYN G R fi y 


410 W. 24th 1s NYO 


OTTO GUTH 


Goceh-Aesompanies 
acuity Mannes M 
160 w. 73rd St., NYC. bs 3-3432 


EDWARD HART 


——, +. Kien F » A aes 


Kirsten, 
344 Ww “vend St St. N.Y.C. TR 74 7-4895 














CI 7-3287 








‘WA 9-6304 











ROBERT PAYSON K j L L 


ea 


acher of Piano 
160 W. 73rd St., 


N.Y.C. TR 7-6700 
carrot HOLLISTER 
i Y 
Avallshle Now York Mecltals. 1981-52 
¥. Studio: 6 West 75 St. SC 4-1650 


WILLIAM h U G 6 ft S 


Coach—Accompanist 


50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. 


FRITZ JAHODA 


Coach—Accom panist—Conductor 


420 Central Park W. AC 2-3898 


KIRSCH 


Composer-Pianist 


Coach-Accompanist to many noted artists. 
Telephone: FL 8-8686 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


Accom panist—Coach 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


250 W. 88th St., N.Y¥.C. TR 3-1808 


LEOPOLD ae ITTMAN 


Pianist-Accompanist-Coach 
Available for New York recitals 
69-23 Ingram St., Forest Hills, N.Y. LI 4-1674 


LEON 


POMMERS 


Pianist-Accompanist-Coach 
214 W. 92nd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-5497 


oR EEWES 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 


ree — in New York, season Sot -58 
recitals and coaching. 


241 W. pode St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3160 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist of Charlies Kullman, Patrice Munsel 
135 W. 58th St., N.Y.C. CI 6-8067 


wor SINGER 


Coach and Accompanist 
338 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. SC 4-5449 


BROOKS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 
318 E. 19th St., N.Y¥.C. OR 4-4819 


COLLINS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist to Jeanette MacDonald 
160 W. 73rd St., N. ¥. 23 TR 7-6700 


ux VAN DYCK 


Pianist — Coach 
Accompanist: Menuhin, Manen, Tauber, 
and others. 


872 Carnegie Hall, NYC CO 5-5342 


suet WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 








TR 3-8373 
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1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-2431 
























OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DAVID R. ROBERTSON, DIRECTOR 















| One of America’s great schools of music—distinguished 
for its faculty and facilities 


NOW ACCEPTING ADMISSION APPLICATIONS 
FOR THE FALL TERM OF 1952 





Box 512, Oberlin, Ohio 




















































Villa Schifanoia, 
Florence, Italy 


PIUS XII INSTITUTE 


Graduate School of Fine Arts for Women. 
Distinguished faculty from Accademia 
delle Belle Arti, Conservatorio Luigi Cher- 
ubini, University of Florence. 


For further information address: Box 401, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 








Make sure your child’s teacher is a member of 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 


Irl Allison, M.A., Mus. 
Box 1113 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Complete School of MUSIC, DRAMA and DANCE. 
Degree, Diploma, Certificate Courses. Faculty of 60. 


Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. 


D., Founder-President 
Austin, Texas 


















John Philip et Jr., President 





Bachelor of Music /i nd 24 | Flelde— 
ster of M Music in 23 Fields 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 














Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


LUTHER A. RICHMAN, Ed.D., Mus D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated with 
University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music. Faculty of Inter | Reputati 
Degrees, diplomas, certificates. Dormitories, 10 acre campus. 


C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. MA, Highland Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 


; Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 
Send for free catalog. John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 589 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 4 




























BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Front Street, South Campus, Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) 
Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Sch.Mus., and B.A. with music major 
For information write: Harold W. Baltz, Director 








The Cleveland Institute of Music 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 
Member of the National Association of Schools of "Music 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 80th Season Chartered 

DISTINGUISHED FAOULTY — COURSES LEA 

Special Department for Opera and Stage D Direetion wine. 1g re ier Partlculne 
Jani . President-Director, 1617 Spruce St., Phila. 3, 


OOSEVELT COLLEGE al el wale ahd Master ot 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC sve. 


430 S. Michigan A ve.—Chicago 5, Ill. 
hone: WAbash 2-3580 



































Robert Kuhlman 


George W. Fowler 


Civic Representatives 
Meet in Chicago 


Cuicaco.—The thirtieth annual fall 
conference of field representatives of 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., was held 
at the Palmer House here from Aug. 
29 through Sept. 1. 

All Civic field representatives were 
present and participated in round-table 
discussions presided over by 
Bottorff, president of Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., and National Concert 
and Artists Corporation, and the con- 
ference host, D. L. Cornetet, vice- 
president of both organizations. 

After his opening remarks, Mr. 
Bottorff announced the promotions of 
Harlowe F. Dean as Eastern Man- 
ager and John Brakebill as Western 
Manager, and the appointments of 
Robert Kuhlman as Eastern Field 
Manager and George W. Fowler as 
Pacific Division Field Manager. Mr. 
Bottorff stated, “It is indeed grati- 
fying that the strength of our ever-in- 
creasing national business warrants 
the creation of new executive posi- 
tions in our company, and we are par- 
ticularly pleased to recognize those 
Civic Music Associations of our Paci- 
fic Division by appointing an executive 
to work with these associations and 
further fulfill our responsibilities to 
them with this increased service. 

Mr. Kuhlman, a native of New 
Knoxville, Ohio, joined Civic Con- 
cert Service as a field representative 
in 1947. A. graduate of Ohio State 
University, he was a member of the 
University of Kentucky music faculty 
from 1942 to 1947. 

Mr. Fowler, a native of Everett, 
Wash., graduated from Harvard in 
1943. Before joining Civic Concert 
Service in 1947 he served in the Naval 
Air Force and was released to in- 
active duty with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. 


Schoenberg 


(Continued from page 5) 
entire melodic and sound world of the 
Variations for Orchestra. In these 
works of his second period Schén- 
berg attained a balance between struc- 
ture and expression such as few 
other composers have achieved. 

It is now time to point to the im- 
portance of Schénberg’s influence on 
other composers. The total achieve- 
ment of his earlier expressive works 
and the structural works of his sec- 
ond period opened the way for Alban 
Berg’s Wozzeck. After the first per- 
formance of this opera, in Berlin in 
1925, Berg said, “If I have to thank 
anybody I will thank Arnold Schén- 
berg, for it is to him that I owe 
everything.” And what greater con- 
trast to Berg could there be than 
another Schénberg pupil, Anton von 
Webern, who by reducing the twelve- 
tone language to its essentials created 
a world of purity and fine-grained 
musical thought and revealed new 
dimensions and patterns whose full 
importance is even today grasped by 
very few musicians. 


HEN Schonberg came to the 

United States in 1934, a third 
period began in his creative career, a 
period that is more difficult to de- 
fine than the earlier ones. He 
seemed to be trying to combine and 
synthesize all he had done before. On 


the one hand, the production of 
twelve-tone works continued with the 
Fourth String Quartet, Op. 3 
(1937) ; the Violin Concerto, Op, % 
(1936) ; and the Piano Concerto, 

42 (1942). On the other hand he re. 
turns to the tonal system in two 
works—the Suite for Strings, and the 
Theme and Variations for Band, Op 
43a, with its subsequent versions for 
orchestra, Op. 43b (1943). The Ode 
to Napoleon, Op. 41 (1942) looks 
back toward the latter part of the 
first period, with its free development 
and remote relationships to a specific 
tonality. In A Survivor from W arsaw, 
Op. 46 (1946), he used the twelve 
tone system in a contracted manner to 
achieve special dramatic intensity. Ip 
his last works—the String Trio, Op. 
45, and the Fantasy for Violin and 
Piano, Op. 47, he no longer submitted 
the twelve-tone system to development 
within traditional forms but indicated 
entirely new formal potentialities jn 
which the structure grows out of re- 
lationships inhering in the sound ele- 
ments themselves. 

The Viennese characteristics of the 
music of the second period are ab- 
sent from these later pieces. Schén- 
berg was aware of the social and 
political unrest of our own time, and 
felt a need to express himself, at 
least partly, in a predominantly ro- 
mantic way. The Ode to Napoleon 
and A Survivor from Warsaw bear 
witness to the events and the spirit of 
our time. At an age at which many 
composers would have stopped grow- 
ing, Schénberg continued his aesthetic 
development, and in accordance with 
the general trend that began in the 
late 1930s, expressed himself in terms 
of neo-romanticism rather than neo- 
classicism. 


WENTY years ago Schénberg’s 

influence was still limited to an im- 
mediate following of Viennese pupils 
and friends. Today his influence is 
spreading all over the world. In every 
country of Europe there are now 
composers who work in the twelve- 
tone system. In Italy, Luigi Dallapic- 
cola, one of the most important com- 
posers of our generation, succeeds in 
imparting a typically Italian char- 
acter to his use of the twelve-tone 
system. In France, Pierre Boulez 
uses the twelve-tone system in the 
Schénberg harmonic and contrapuntal 
idiom, and adds it to new rhythmic 
complexities. In Switzerland, Wladi- 
mir Vogel has achieved important 
works in the Schénbergian language. 
In the same country Frank Martin 
has given the twelve-tone system an 
impressionistic character by using it 
diatonically. The dissimilarity of the 
works by those composers demon- 
strates the universal applicability of 
Sch6nberg’s findings. 

In the United States a considerable 
number of our composers use the 
twelve-tone system, and as in Europe 
the results are greatly varied. Ernst 
Krenek employs the system in a 
rigorous manner but reveals at the 
same time a_ striking individuality. 
Ben Weber and Erich Itor Kahn are 
strict in their use of the Schénbergian 
system, and perhaps more directly 
under the composer’s influence than 
is Krenek. Milton Babbitt leans more 
toward the distillation of Webern; 
Stefan Wolpe exploits the harmonic 
and contrapuntal possibilities of the 
system and adds findings of his own 
in the realm of spatial relationships. 
Leon Kirchner, in his latest work, 
Sinfonia in Two Parts for orchestra, 
has drawn on Schénberg’s discoveries 
in the realm of orchestral sound, 

Schénberg has reshaped the musical 
language and thought of our time. 
Even more than his technical contri- 
butions, however, his uncompromising 
character, his penetrating intellect 
insight, and his inspirational and ex- 
pressive gifts enabled him to con- 
tribute to musical literature of more 
than half a century works in which 
the greatness of the past, the strength 
of the present, and the potentialities 
of the future are always present. 
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MUSIC ACADEMY OF THE WEST 


fe tH CE. hurled Lhomas 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Announcing 
Fall, Spring and Summer Sessions 


12 Weeks, October |—December 22, !951 
12 Weeks, February 5—April 26, 1952 
8 Weeks, July 5—August 30, 1952 


Musi wm al hs branches 


English, Italian, French, German Diction 


Private and Class Lessons and Master Classes 


Bacully In clides ” 


Richard Lert 
Adolph Baller 


Jascha Veissi 


Mme. Lotte Lehmann 
Soulima Stravinsky 
Gabor Rejto 
Richard Hale 
John Charles Thomas 


Simon Kovar 


Paul Bonnet 
Composer in Residence — To be Announced 
Scholarships Awarded 


Address Communications to Executive Secretary 


99 Fairway Road Santa Barbara, California 
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FRANK LA FORGE 


Noted Singers Successfully Appearing in Opera and Concert 
Who Have Studied for Many Years with Mr. La Forge, include: 


MARIE POWERS ¢ ROSA CANARIO « WALTER CASSEL ¢ THOMAS HAYWARD 


FRANK ERNESTO , 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE PIANO 


1040 Park Avenue New York 28, N. Y. Telephone: ATwater 9-7470 





ON ISTRY 














